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Book the Second. 


MYRTILLA. 
I, 


.A LECTURE FROM GRANDPAPA. 


Nort every woman who can move about gracefully in a riding- 
habit. Lady Richborough understood the art to perfection, and 
never looked better, or seemed more at ease than when attired 
en Amazone. The costume was exactly adapted to her incom- 
parable figure. And how becoming was the hat surmounting 
the chignon in which her rich black tresses were braided. 

While pacing to and fro on the lawn, chatting merrily with 
Oswald, with the skirts of her habit under her arm, and 2 little 
whip in her hand, her charming ladyship contrived to indulge her 
companion with a glimpse of a foot worthy of Cinderella, clad 
in the daintiest boot imaginable. 

Sir Charles Ilminster was likewise upon the lawn, sauntering 
about by himself. He had by no means the confident air of a 
hopeful suitor. On the contrary, he looked thoughtful, and cast 
many an anxious glance towards the house, and when at last the 
i of his affections came forth, a tremor passed through his 
rame. 3 

The joyous shout raised by Lady Richborough on sight of 
May, was blithely responded to by the fair young damsel, In 
another moment they had met, and embraced. The meeting was 
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witnessed by Colonel Delacombe and Mr, Thornton, who had 
lingered behind on the terrace, and very much delighted . they 
both were with the spectacle. 

“Deuced fine woman, Lady Richborough!” exclaimed the 
colonel. “ Never saw a finer figure in my life.” 

a nificent !” cried the old gentleman. 

Mr. Thornton followed his daughter as quickly as he could, 
and cordially greeted Sir Charles. But it did not fare so well 
with the baronet, as it had done with his sister. When he 
advanced to pay his devoirs to May, he was coldly received— 
so much so as to attract the attention of the spectators on the 
terrace. Not being in the secret, the colonel attached little im- 
portance to the circumstance, but Mr. Thornton was greatly put 
out by it. 

“Zounds!” he mentally ejaculated. “I suspect the little 
hussy means to refuse him. Mustn’t be. Height of folly to 
throw away such a chance.” 

He then proposed to the colonel that they should join the 
party on the lawn, and proceeding thither, they were a 
in due form to Lady Richborough and Sir Charles. Her lady- 
ship’s charms lost nothing by nearer inspection—rather gained. 
If the colonel was charmed with her, she was not less struck b 
his distinguished appearance and manner. But she had too andl 
tact to neglect Mr. Thornton, and quite captivated the old gen- 
tleman by the civil things she said to him. How could he resist 
such honeyed words from lips so rosy ? 

Colonel Delacombe got on very well with Sir Charles. Habi- 
tually, as we have remarked, the baronet was reserved and 
haughty, but he was prepossessed by the colonel’s manner, which 
was unquestionably fascinating, and, besides, he knew all about 
him. So they were speedily on very friendly terms. Sir Charles 
had many friends in India, with most of whom Colonel Dela- 
combe was acquainted, and could give him tidings of them. So 
well pleased was the baronet with his new acquaintance, that 
before they had been long together, he told him he should be 
delighted to see him at Boxgrove. 

Overhearing the invitation, Lady Richborough warmly se- 
conded it. 

“Tam sure you will be pleased with the old place,” she said, 
with a look that was quite irresistible. 

The colonel felt sure he should, and added that the invitation 
was a great deal too tempting to be refused. 

Meantime, Mr. Thornton, who was resolved to have a word 
with his oe goed before any mischief was done, beckoned 
to her to follow him, and led her away from the company. 
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As soon as they were out of earshot, the old gentleman began 
without preamble. 

“Your papa has intimated to me that you mean to refuse Sir 
Charles Ilminster. Now, my dear child, I tell you plainly you 
must do nothing of the sort. There cannot be two opimions 
as to the eligibility of Sir Charles. He is quite as good a 
match as you can ever expect to make. Your union with 
him will place you in an excellent social position, and will 
be satisfactory to us all, while it must be conducive to your own 

happiness. 
' Don’t interrupt me, I beg. I won’t listen to any observations. 
I know the silly arguments you are about to employ. ‘ You can’t 
make up your mind’—‘ you don’t care for him,’ and so forth. 
Stuff and nonsense! You cannot fail to like Sir Charles; and 
as to making up your mind, since you are incapable of deciding 
for yourself, we must decide for you.” 

“But I have decided, dear grandpapa—quite decided.” 

“Not in the right way. You have decided to refuse Sir 
Charles. I won’t allow you to commit such folly.” 

“ Really, grandpapa, you are very unreasonable. I have no 
desire to marry just at present.” 

“Humph! I know better. Every girl of nineteen wishes to be 
married, whatever she may aver to the contrary. But even if you 
do desire to remain single a little longer, it is your bounden duty 
to accede to the wishes of your family. Nothing, I repeat, can 
be more satisfactory to us than the proposed alliance; and I, for 
one, shall be wofully disappointed if it oe not take place. Your 
papa and mamma have not spoken to you as strongly as they 
ought to have done. They have not put the matter in the right 
light. They are too indulgent by half, and I have told them 
so. You appear to entertain most erroneous notions in regard to 
tetmonial arrangements. <A girl has no voice in them—or 
ought to have none. She must take the man chosen for her, 
whether she likes him or not. Do you mark that?” 

“Tf you did not speak so seriously, grandpapa, I should think 
you were jesting.” 

“Parents expect implicit obedience to their will,” pursued the 
old gentleman. “A girl’s inclinations are rarely, if ever, con- 
sulted. Still more rarely is there any opposition on her part, 
because she knows that the best has been done for her. All im. 
portant marriages are arranged on this plan. Mamma settles 
them. They may be styled ‘ Marriages of convenience. What 
of that? They are far better than foolish love-matches that 
always end unhappily. Now, my dear child, I trust it-won’t be 
necessary for me to say more to ensure obedience to my in- 
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junctions. Put aside all nonsensical feeling, and accept. Sir 
Charles.” 

“ Anything in reason to please you, dear grandpapa,” she re- 
joined, “ But not this.” 

“You must—you shall accept him!” he cried, exasperated by 
her refusal. 

The old gentleman had grown: so terribly red in the face, that 
May feared he would have a fit of apoplexy, and it was a great 
relief to her when Lady Richborough and Oswald were seen 

—— ; | 
elighted to escape from a further lecture, she hastened to 
meet her ladyship. 

“The gentlemen are gone to look at the plants in the green- 
houses,” observed Lady Richborough. “ But I declined to 
accompany them, for I want to have a little talk with you, May. 
How excessively hot it is !” 

" Suppose we sit down for a few minutes in the summer- 
house ?” said May. “ You will find it cool there.” 

“ A delightful suggestion. You will know where to find us if 
we are wanted,” she remarked, with an arch look at Oswald. 

“Mind what I have said to you, May,” cried Mr. Thornton, 
as the two ladies tripped off. 

“What has grandpapa been saying to you, my love ?” inquired 
her ladyship. 

“Giving me a lecture,” replied the other. “He is a very 
positive old gentleman, and likes his own way.” 

“But very fond of you, I’m sure, so you ought to let him have 
it,” observed Lady Richborough, who suspected the truth. 

“ Harkee, Oswald,” cried Mr. Thornton to his grandson ; “1 
have a question to ask you, and I expect a straightforward 
answer. Have you proposed to your fair cousin ?” 

Oswald stammered out something, but could not deny the soft 
impeachment. 

* And been rejected, eh ?” 

Impossible to offer a contradiction. 

“T thought as much. Your poor mother persuaded herself 
that the affair was in excellent train, and would be settled as 
soon as I made my appearance, but she seems to have been out in 
her calculations, or you have misled her. Never mind, my boy, 
never mind. You must look elsewhere for a wife. And you 
needn’t look far,” he observed, with a knowing wink—* not 
farther than Boxgrove.” 

“ No chance there, sir,” replied Oswald. “ Lady Richborough 
is a monstrous fine woman, but above my mark.” 

“Poh! poh! you don’t know whether you’ve a chance or not 
till you try. Were I in your place I wouldn’t hesitate.” 
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“ But there’s a difficulty to get over, sir, of which you may 
not be aware. Her ladyship forfeits her jointure if she marries 


n. 
ei Sdeath | that is awkward—confoundedly awkward. I pro- 
mised your mother I would do something handsome for you on 
your marriage, and so I will. But her highflying ladyship 
couldn’t live on a paltry pittance of a thousand a 

“| fear not, sir. Therefore I must give up all idea of such 
amatch. Besides, to confess the truth, I can’t get May out of 
my head.” 

Ye Think no more about her, I tell you. We have other de- 
signs for May. A little flirtation with her ladyship—if it comes 
to nothing—will cure you of your foolish passion. By-the-by, 


‘you haven’t told me why May refused you. I thought she liked 


ou, and so did your mother. Has she any other attachment ?” 

“None that I’m aware of, sir. I was fool enough to believe 
she liked me. ‘She seems to have a sort of fancy for that 
young artist who has got into the house. A forward, pre- 
suming fellow, who doesn’t seem to know his proper position.’ 

Then he must be taught it,” rejoined the old gentleman. 
“But I can’t believe May would bestow a serious thought on 
him.” 

“She was a good deal taken up with him this morning, I can 
tell you, sir,” observed Oswald, whose jealousy had been aroused, 
as we know—*“ more than I ever saw her with any one before.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mr. Thornton. “Then the 
sooner we get rid of him the better.” 

“You'll find some difficulty with my aunt, I fear, sir,” said 
—- “She has taken an amazing fancy to the young 

ellow.” 

“Has she, by Jove!” cried the old gentleman, stopping to re- 
flect. “More than ever necessary he should be got out of the. 
house without delay. I know who will help us to do it. For 
some reason that I can’t exactly understand,” he added, with a 
comical look, “Colonel Delacombe seems vexed at finding the 
young man here.” 

“No wonder,” cried Oswald. “It must be a bore to meet 
with a fellow who might pass for one’s son.” 

“A word from the colonel to your aunt will do the business,” 
said the old gentleman, chuckling. “Mr. Hilary St. Ives shall 
soon bid adieu to Hazlemere—that I can promise him.” 

As they gained the terrace, they met the rest of the gentle- 
men coming out of the greenhouses, with which they seemed 
ied pleased. Sir Charles was loud in his commendations of 


acdonald, and said his own head-gardener might take a lesson 
from him. 
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As soon as he could find an op ity, the old. gentleman 
addressed himself to the colonel, and whil . he was Soo his 


business to him, Sir Charles inquired of Oswald what had become 
of the ladies. On learning they were in the summer-house, he 
immediately set off by himself in that direction. 

As he had had no conversation with Mr. Radcliffe on 
the subject next his heart. : 


II. 
IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


“WELL, my love,” cried Lady Richborough, laying down her 
whip, and taking off her hat, as they entered the summer-house, 
“5 Ee a t deal to say to you, but I scarcely know where 
to begin. Neeser, I must dash into the thick of it, or I shall 
never get on. Of course you have seen Sir Charles’s letter, 
but I can assure you it gives a very inadequate idea of the 
dear boy’s feelings, for he is desperately smitten. I confess I 
don’t approve of such a formal mode of proceeding. An offer 
comes Saat from a man’s own lips, for then it springs straight 
from the heart, and there can be no mistake about it — but 
Charlie would have his own way. Ah! if I were to repeat all 
the rapturous things he has uttered about you, I should tire 
your patience as much as he has tired mine. Your name has 
been coupled with every endearing epithet in the language. 
Sixty times in the hour is it pronounced—that is, once in every 
minute.” 

“You are laughing at me,” observed May. 

“No such thing. I am trying to give you an idea of the 
dear boy’s condition. I have known many a man who has 
been uiieles from heart complaint, but I never knew a worse 
case than Charlie’s. You must take pity on him, or you will 
be answerable for the fatal consequences certain to ensue.” 

“J should be sorry to be the cause of Sir Charles’s death,” 
~~ May, smiling. “ But I have no apprehension of any such 
res t.” 

“Neither have I,” rejoined her ladyship. “ Because I feel 
sure you will compassionate him. Come, now we are alone, con- 
fess that you do love him—a very little bit. I see you do— 
though you won’t answer. The dear boy deserves your love, for 
though he is my brother, I will say that a better fellow does not 
exist. If he has a fault 1 have never been able to discover it. 
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He is the most refined, sensitive creature possible. A woman 
must be an angel to come up to his ideal.” 

“But I am not an angel, dear Lady Richborongh,” observed 
May. laughing. 

You are in Charlie’s eyes,” rejoined her ladyship, “But 
call me Myrtilla—just as I call you May-—for I now _— you 
as a sister. I must take some credit to myself for making the 
dear boy sensible of your merits. A hundred to one if he would 
have observed you, if I had not pointed you out, and given him 
my opinion about you. But on the very first interview those 
bright eyes did their business. Are you not vain of your con- 
quest? You ought to be.” 

“Dearest Lady Richborough——” 


« ~ sg my love, if you please.” 

“Well, dearest Myrtilla, cannot allow you to go on in this 
strain. I need not say how much flattered I feel by Sir Charles’s 
offer, but-——” 

“You don’t mean to say you have the slightest idea of refusin 
him?” cried her ladyship, in astonishment. “Impossible! I have 
a better idea of your pe dene 

“T really cannot make up my mind,” said May, blushing and 
greatly embarrassed. 

“Qh! if you're only undecided I don’t care,” cried Lady 
Richborough, laughing. “I really didn’t expect to be called 
upon to plead the dear boy’s suit, Bred I thought the advan- 

s of the offer would be obvious.” 

“T have the highest opinion of Sir Charles in every respect,” 
said May. “ But I cannot give him my heart.” 

“Have you given it to any one else?” demanded her ladyship. 

“No,” replied May, firmly. 

“Then you may safely accept him. Love will come hereafter.” 

“But would it be fair to Sir Charles to act thus?” 





Lady Richborough was rather puzzled by the question, but she | 


answered promptly, 

“Yes, t do not think any man has a right to expect more. Sir 
Charles’s character must command your respect—his devotion 
cannot fail to win your love. I counsel you to accept him.” 

At this critical juncture, and as if he had been expressly 
summoned, Sir Charles himself stood before them. 

Smiling at her brother, Lady Richborough immediately arose, 
took up her hat and whip and prepared to depart. 

“Do not leave me, Myrtilla, I entreat,” whispered May. 

“Nay, my love, you must listen to the dear boy. A word 
from you will make him supremely happy. All’s right,” she 
whispered to Sir Charles, as = passed out. “Go in and win!” 
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ITT. 


MRS. RADCLIFFE GIVES HILARY ADVICE. 


Now to return to the boudoir. 

After begging Hilary to be seated, Mrs. Radcliffe observed, 

“T think | can guess what is passing in your breast, Mr. St. 
Ives. You fancy you have discovered some solution to the 
mystery of your birth. I should be sorry to excite hopes that 
may never be realised—at the same time I cannot altogether dis- 
courage you. I will frankly own that the interest I felt in 
you at was caused by the remarkable likeness you bear to 
Colonel Delacombe. There is a miniature of the colonel—taken 
when young. It might pass for your portrait.” 

“ Astonishing !” exclaimed Hilary, gazing at the miniature. 
“T am fairly bewildered.” 

“] am a good deal perplexed myself,” pursued Mrs. Radcliffe ; 
“but one thing seems tolerably clear. Although the colonel 
feigned surprise on seeing you just now, I am pretty certain 
he knew you were here. 7 will tell you why I think so. This 
morning, I understand, you have received five hundred pounds 
from an unknown friend ?” 

“ Very true.” 

“You have also received a chest containing a large supply of 
wearing apparel and other things. Who could have sent the 
money and the chest?” 

“ No one but Colonel Delacombe !” exclaimed Hilary, eagerly. 

“The colonel has only just returned from India,” said Mrs. 
Radcliffe. “ His first mquiries have evidently been about you. 
Having ascertained that you are here—though how he obtained 
the elemniien I cannot explain—his sammaiehe impulse was to 
send you assistance. His next was to run down and see you, 
which he persuaded himself he could do with safety. But the 
likeness between you—of which I suppose he was ignorant—has 
betrayed him.” 

“ You have divined it all,” cried Hilary. 

Mrs. Radcliffe smiled at this tribute to her perspicacity. 

“Of course he pretends that his visit is paid to me, but I 
know better,” she said. “I am not to be duped by such a shallow 
artifice. He has come to see you, and satisfy himself, by personal 
inspection, what you are like. That is his object, 1 am con- 


vinced.” 
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“T am lost in wonder at your penetration, madam,” exclaimed 
. “Nothing seems to have escaped you.” 

“Another point of the last importance has yet to be men- 
tioned,” pursued Mrs. Radcliffe. “The arms engraved upon the 
signet-ring which you wear arethe colonel’s.” 

“ Great heavens! is it possible? I have always been told that 
this ring was my father’s?” 

Mrs. Radcliffe smiled and nodded her head. 

“T must beg you to entrust that ring to me for a time, for rea- 
sons which I will presently explain. It will be perfectly safe with 
me, I can assure you.” 

He gave it to her at once, and she locked it up in a drawer of 
the table. 

“T do not wish the colonel to see it at present,” she said; 
“and he could not fail to do so, if you continue to wear it. 
And now I must give you a few hints as to the course I think 
you ought to pursue. We will suppose our notions to be correct. 
Clearly, the first thing you have to do is to ingratiate yourself 
with the colonel. To succeed in this object will require care 
on your part. Do not seem too curious. Do not annoy him 
with any more questions. Evidently, as I have explained, he 
came here to reconnoitre. Let him take his own time, and 
proceed in his own way. Do not presume in the oe. res degree 
on the discovery which you believe you have made. Do not 
allude to th .keness that seems to proclaim your parentage. By 
proper management, you may perhaps in the end induce him to 
acknowledge you. But this desirable consummation can only be 
brought about by prudence and caution. Like every one else, 
the colonel has his peculiarities, and in order to win his favour 
they must be studied.” 

“T hope to make him proud to acknowledge me,” cried Hilary. 

“Precisely what I would have you do, and I therefore urge 
you not to precipitate matters.” 

“TI see the policy of the course you suggest, madam,” said 
Hilary, with a look of inexpressible arn “and will strive 
to follow it most carefully.” 

“T will give you all the aid I can,” said Mrs. Radcliffe. “ And 
now another word of caution. You will be surprised when I 
counsel you not to take Mrs. Sutton into your confidence. She 
is the best creature living, and I have every faith in her. But 
from some cause or other—I know not what—she has conceived 
ane dislike to Colonel Delacombe, and may thwart your 
plans.” 

“T will not neglect your counsel, said the young 
man. “But I could have trusted Mrs. Sutton with my life.” 
“Do not trust her now.” 
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After a little pause she said : 

“That you may fully comprehend the almost maternal interest 
I take in you, I must let you into a secret. Seymour Delacombe 
—I mean the colonel, of course—was my first love. I was en- 
gaged to him; but the engagement was broken off, and I was 
married to Mr. Radcliffe. Now you will understand what 
strange emotions were roused in my breast when I beheld one 
who so strongly resembled sc cog Yes,” she continued, carried 
away by excitement, and almost heediess what she said, “I 
thought what might have been, had fate permitted, and for the 
moment looked upon you as a son!” 

Hilary started to his feet, doubting whether he had heard 
aright. 

But another person—the very last who ought to have done so 
—heard the words. This was the lady’s husband, who chanced 
to enter the boudoir at the moment. 

However, we hasten to say that he attached very little im- 
portance at the time to the expressions, though he afterwards re- 
called them. : 


IV. 


THE SCHEME IS FRUSTRATED. 


SEEING he was in the way, and a good deal confused, Hilary 
prepared to quit the room. Just ashe was going out, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe told him she would come down stairs presently, and intro- 
duce him to Sir Charles and his sister. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Radcliffe, as soon as they were alone, 
“‘ you have promised more than you are likely to perform.” 

“Why so?” she inquired. 

“TI do not think it would be agreeable to Colonel Delacombe 
that this young man should be introduced to our friends. In 
fact, as things have turned out, it is rather unlucky that he 
happens to be here at this juncture; and I think the best plan 
wi I be to get rid of him—civilly, of course—as soon as we 
can.” 

“The thing is impossible, my dear,” said his wife; “I have 
asked him to stay.” 

“Yes, but we must make some excuse. I see no harm in the 
young fellow—none whatever—and am quite willing that he 
should remain—indeed, I am sorry to send him away—but to tell 
you the truth, your father objects very strongly to him.” 

Mr. Radcliffe thought this argument weld be unanswerable, 
but he was mistaken. 

“Neither to please the colonel, nor to please apa, nor to we 
you, sir, can I allow Mr. St. Ives to go,” said the lady, decidedly 
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“T wish you could induce him to keep his own room then,” 
groaned Mr. Radcliffe. “At any rate, let me beg of you not 
to introduce him to Lady Richborough and Sir Charles, or you 
will place me in a very awkward position.” 

«} cannot see why you should Gy Wiiteey* remarked the lady. 
“Mr. St. Ives is very gentlemanlike, and our friends will under- 
stand that he is an artist.” 

“But he will make the colonel look ridiculous, my dear. Can 
you understand that ?” 

“No, I confess I don’t see it,” said the lady. 

Very opportunely the colonel and Mr. Thornton here entered 
the boudoir. 

Thus strongly reinforced, Mr. Radcliffe ventured to renew the 
attack. 

“T’ve been telling my wife, colonel, that you object to this 
young spark—this Hilary St. Ives,” he said. 

“T refuse to believe so unless I have it from your own lips, 
colonel,” observed the lady, with one of her blandest smiles. 
“You have seen nothing of him.” 

“T have seen quite enough,” rejoined the colonel. “I have 
no personal objection to the young fellow, and I regret to eject 
him from such comfortable quarters, but upon my soul! I think 
the joke has been carried far enough. I can’t stand more of it.” 

“No joke is intended, my dear colonel. Surely, you don’t 
suppose so ?” 

“ Everybody else will think so if I don’t,” he rejoined. 

“T object to the fellow on other grounds,” interposed Mr. 
Thornton. “A conceited puppy—and if I didn’t fear offend- 
ne the colonel I should say he presumes upon his likeness to 

im. . 

“How extremely silly you are, papa. The colonel will laugh , 
at you.” 

“My dear lady,” said the colonel, “I should not care about 
the matter if it were confined to your own circle—you are 
welcome to laugh at me as much as you please. But I cannot 
be made ridiculous in the eyes of Lady Richborough and Sir 
Charles.” 

“Didn’t I say so, my dear?” cried Mr. Radcliffe. 

“What would you have me do?” said the lady, with an im- 
ploring look at the colonel, which she thought would move him. 
“I have asked Mr. St. Ives to stay. did not think his 
presence would be disagreeable to you.” 

“But it is di ble to him,” cried Mr. Thornton—* in- 
fernally di able. It is disagreeable also to me.” 

Mr. Radcliffe did not venture to make a remark. 

“It comes to this, my dear Mrs. Radcliffe,” said the colonel, 
that either he or I must go. Make your choice.” 
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“ Nay, then, J cannot hesitate,” said the lady ; “though I vield 
very much against my inclination. 


“Tl go and give the young fellow his congé,” cried Mr, 
Thornton, chuckling at the notion. 

“ Spare his feelings, | entreat, papa,” said Mrs. Radcliffe. 

Oh ves, TI T'll spare him.” 

a | iy see him before he leaves—te him so.” 

“Of course, he'll come to bid you “by.” 

The old gentleman winked at Mr. Radcliffe, and they left the 
room together. 

“T think you will be sorry for compelling me to take this step, 
Seymour,” observed the lady, in a tone of reproach, as soon as 
they were alone. “Have you no interest in this young man ?” 

“ Interest !—none,” he replied. 

She shook her head sceptical 

“ You cannot deceive me. i” have defeated a scheme which 
I had devised for his benefit.” 

“Tt is not too late to repair the error,” said the colonel. “If 
you have any motive for detaining him I will take my departure.” 

“ My motive was to serve you, Seymour,” said the lady. 

“ Serve me ! J really cannot understand all these inuendoes.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe was about to reply, when the door opened, and 
Hilary entered the boudoir. His looks showed that he was greatly 
hurt and offended. 

“ After what passed between us a short time ago, madam,” he 
said, “and the interest you professed to take in me, I did not 
expect to be thus summarily en It is to you, sir, I pre- 
sume that I owe my dismissal?” he added to the colonel. 

“You are welcome to entertain any opinion you please, sir,” 
rejoined the other, haughtily. 

“For Heaven's sake, Seymour,” cried the lady, “do not treat 
him thus.” , 
Hilary, who was evidently struggling with violently represse 

ite a said, in a hoarse a Lipiy ag Radcliffe, soap 

“May I s ak to him ?” 

. No, no, she replied ; “not now.’ 

“Tam de trop here, I perceive,” said the colonel. “T have 
the honour to wish x. good day, Mr. St. Ives.” 

“ A moment, sir!” cried the young man, trying to detain him. 

But the colonel repulsed him with a haughty gesture, and 
went out, 

Hilary’s enfeebled state did not enable him to bear up longer. 
He coms none sofa, and Mrs. Radclifie, alarmed by his looks, 

e 

i the colonel issued forth into the he found Mrs. 

Sutton. She had evidently heard what had | ust passed in the 
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houdgir. Seizing his arm, and fixing a threatening look upon 


him, she said, 

“TJ told you you ought not haye come here. You have broken 
the compact, and are interfering with me, If this young man is 
driven away, look to yourself.” 

-‘“7 haye made no compact with you, woman, Do as you 
Jease.” And hastily disengaging himself from her, walked on, 

Just then the bel] sounded, and Sutton entered the boudoir. 

On seeing Hilary’s condition, she cast an -agry and reproachful 
look at her mistress, that seemed to imply, «this is your work.” 

“T could not help it,” cried Mrs. Radcliffe. “ Don't upbraid 
me—but assist him.” 

Fortunately, there were plenty of restoratiyes at hand, and 
some of these being applied by the housekeeper, the young man 
soon regained his consciousness. 

But he looked ghastly pale, and was still very feeble. He made 
an effort to rise, but fell back again. 

“T cannot tell what has come over me,” he murmured, trying 
to force a smile. 

“The agitation you have just undergone has been too much 
for you,” said Mrs. Radcliffe. “ You must not think of leaving 
to-day. What say you, Sutton?” she added, appealing to her. 

“You are the best judge,” replied the housekeeper, coldly. 
“In my opinion he is not in a fit state to move. He ought not 
to have left his room at all to-day. Had he remained quiet this 
would not have happened. Worse may ensue. If he leaves the 
house, I will not answer for his life.” 

“He shall not go,” said Mrs. Radcliffe, alarmed. 

“Pray do not give yourself any further concern about me,” 
said Hilary. “There is no real danger, I am sure. This faintness 
will soon pass. I cannot remain here longer.” 

“Not if I command you?” rejoined Sirs. Radcliffe. “ Have 
I not just said that I feel towards you as a mother?” she added, 
in a low, tender tone. Stay for my sake. Mrs. Sutton cannot 
feel for you as I do, but she will take every care of you.” 

“J cannot feel for him!” exclaimed the an a8 with 
a burst of uncontrollable rage. “Oh! this is too much.” 

“Forgive me, Sutton,” said Mrs. Radcliffe, frightened. “You 
have done all that could be done for him—far more than I could 
have done. But—you understand.” 

“Yes, yes, I solitenlt! rejoined the housekeeper. 

“ Are you able to move now, do you think?” she added to the 
young man, who arose with her assistance. 

“Oh yes, my strength is returning.” 

“Ah! that is well,” cried Mrs. Radcliffe. “Take him to his 
Own room at once, Sutton. I will come to see you presently,” 
2mM2 
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she added, in her sweetest voice, to Hilary. “But keep quiet, I 


beg of you, and on no account leave your own room. 

"The young man promised compliance, and, with a look that 
bespoke profound gratitude mingled with almost filial affection, 
quitted the boudoir, supported by the housekeeper. 

Mrs. Radcliffe stood at the door, and watched them as they 
moved slowly along the passage. 

Just as they were ta to enter a chamber on the left, 
Hilary perceived her, and smiled gratefully. , 

“He shall not leave, if I can prevent it,” thought Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, as she returned to the ell 29 “But 1 really must not 
neglect our guests,” she added, adjusting her toilette, preparatory 
to going down-stairs. 


V. 


CONTRARY TO EXFECTATION, SIR CHARLES IS ACCEPTED. 


Soon after leaving the summer-house, Lady Richborough 
encountered Oswald, who was coming in that direction. He told 
her he was looking for her ladyship and May. 

“Turn back with me, Mr. Woodcot,” she rejoined with an 
arch look. “ May is in the summer-house with Sir Charles.” 

“With Sir Charles !” echoed Oswald. 

“Yes, and I don’t think they would care for your company. 
You must make up your mind to lose your fair cousin. Sir 
Charles is resolved to carry her off.” 

“Ah! this is the plan they have had in view,” thought Os- 
wald. “No wonder I have been sent to the right-about.” 

“ You can’t suppose I am so blind as not to have perceived 
that you are desperately enamoured of your fair cousin,” pursued 
her ladyship, “and I wouldn’t have allowed Sir Charles to inter- 
fere, if I hadn’t found out that May doesn’t requite your pas- 
sion.” 

“Much obliged for your kind intentions in my behalf,” re- 
jomed Oswald. “ Luckily, they are quite unnecessary, since 
your ladyship has already made me perfectly indifferent to any 
rivalry on the part of Sir Charles.” 

“Ah! indeed—you surprise me. I am very happy to learn 
that. The object has been achieved quite uncensciously, | assure 
you. 

“ Not quite unconsciously, I should think,” ventured Oswald. 
“{ should like to know how I have done it?” she remarked. 
“The explanation is easy enough, and yet I have scarcely the 
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courage to make it. When I fell in love with May, I had not 
seen your ladyship.” | 

“Very prettily turned, upon my word, Mr. Woodcot,” said her 
ladyship. “I am immensely flattered by being preferred to 
your charming cousin, but I cannot compliment you on your 

“Tt seems to me that I have given the best proof possible of 
taste,” rejoined Oswald, “though I may be fairly taxed with in- 
constancy.” 

“Good again.. You improve, Mr. Woodcot.” 

“Tam glad to hear your ladyship say so,” rejoined Oswald, 
rather more diffidently. “I am afraid I shall sink in your esteem 
if I venture to describe the effect produced upon me by your 
charms.” 

Her ladyship did not seem at all displeased. She had flirted a 

deal with Oswald on the previous day, when he had 
uncheoned at Boxgrove. 

“Let us hear the state of the case,” she observed, laughing. 
“ Are you very hard hit?” 

“ Very hard,” replied Oswald. 

“What are your symptoms?” she inquired, with an arch 
look. 

“Violent palpitations of the heart—troubled dreams—total 
loss of appetite—disordered brain—suicidal tendency.” 

“ A very bad case indeed,” she rejoined. “ Shall I prescribe 
for you?” 

“Tt rests with your ladyship to save my life,” he cried, with 
an impassioned look. “I am entirely in your hands.” 

“Promise to attend to the prescription, or I cannot give it,” 
she said. 

Promise given. 

“Drink an extra bottle of bordeaux to-day in honour of your 
fair cousin. To-morrow run up to town for a week, and before 
you come back you will have forgotten all about me. Your cure 
will then be complete.” 

While rattling on in this way, her ladyship had kept a watchful 
eye upon the summer-house. She now perceived the pair come 
forth, and, laughing heartily at Oswald’s consternation, flew to 
meet them. 

She augured well from her brother’s looks. 

“It’s all right—I see it is!” she cried, seizing both May’s 
hands. “Make me happy by saying you have put the dear boy 
out of his misery.” 

“I don’t know what I have said,” replied May, who looked 
pale and confused. 

“Not at all surprising, my love. Girls never do know what 
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they say on these occasions. They leave men to put their own 
construction on their words. How do you interpret her answer, 
Chattlie ?” 

“Most favourably,” he replied. “I have reason to believe | 
am accepted.” 

“ Reason to believe, dear boy! That's not enough. You must 
be certain.” ae 

“T have asked for a few hours’ consideration,” observed May. 

“ But I hope Charlie has not been foolish enough to grant the 
request. Why keep the dear boy in suspense? I would not 
allow a moment's delay. It should be now or never witli me. 
Let me give this little hand to Charlie, ahd conclude the 
matter.” . 

May tried to withdraw her hand, but she could not prevent Sir 
Charles from pressing it to his lips. | 

Before a word of protest Sal be uttered, Lady Richborough 
told May, in an undertone, that she could not now retract, and 
such was her ladyship’s ascendancy over the young damsel that 
she felt unable to remonstrate. 

“ All is now satisfactorily coticluded,” cried her ladyship, 

rreatly elated by her successful matiagement. “1 offer you both 

my heartfelt. congratulations—you, my dear Charlie—and you, 
sweet sister that-is-to-be. May you both be as happy as I would 
have you !” 

Just then the gong sounded for luncheon. 

They were preparing to obey the summons, when Oswald, who 
had witnessed the scene at 4 distance—with what feelings we shall 
not attempt to describe—advanced towards them. 

Lady Richborough begged him to go before them, and an- 
nounce to Mr. and Mrs, Radcliffe that an engagement had just 
been concluded between May and Sir Charles. 

“T am sure you will be delighted to be the bearer of the joy- 
ful any gare said her ladyship. 

Oswald winced, but could not refuse, and, with a sore heart, 
departed on his mission. 
he others followed more slowly to the house. 
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VI. 


HILARY LEAVES HAZLEMERE. 


IMAGINE papa’s and mamma's amazeiient — imagine gtand- 
papa’s delight—when Oswald informed them that May had 
accepted Sir Charles. 

“Many a girl, I kriow, has accepted the man she meant to 
refuse,” observed papa; “ but I didn’t think May was one of that 
sort.” 

“Nor I,” rejoiried matmma, who had just come down-staits, and 
was greeted by the intelligence. “I can’t understand it.” 

«But “I can,” cried , grandpapa, gy! and rubbing his 
hands gleefully. “It’s all my doing. I’ve brotight her to her 
senses.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” remarked Oswald, “I should say, 
if May has been influenced by anybody, it is by Lady Rich. 
borough.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” rejoined the old gentleman, sharply. 
“Tt’s my doing, I tell you.” 

The be ing discourse took place in the hall, where the party 
were dare. = preparatory to goifig into the ene to 
luncheon. In another minute the newly-engaged couple came in, 
accompanied by Lady Richborough, who seemed in g 8:7: spirits. 

scene of congratulations ensued, which will be ily con- 
ceived. While affectionately embracing his grand-daughter, the 
old gentleman whispered in her ear, 

“You are a dear good girl, May, and won’t regret following 
grandpapa’s advice.” 

She made no reply. Indeed, she was almost overcome, and her 
great desite was to be alone. Rejoiced as he was at the resolu- 
tion she had taken, her father looked at her anxiously, and noticed 
—not without misgivirig—that she was exceedingly pale. She 
did not go into luncheon with the others, but excusing herself to 
Lady Richborough, htrried to her own room, and throwing her- 
self into a chair, gave vent to her emotion in a flood of tears. 

When she looked up, she perceived the housekeeper standing 
before her. 

“Oh, Sutton!” she exclaimed, “I have been very foolish—I 
have accepted him.” 

“T guessed as much,” said the housekeeper coldly. “ Well, I 
ee you.” 

“Pity me, rather.” 

“Pity you!” cried the housekeeper, contemptuously. “No, I 
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can’t do that. Having taken the step, you must abide by it. | 
believe you have chosen well. You know my opinion of Sir 
Charles. Why are you not with them at luncheon ?” 

“T could not stand it. I am going down presently. Where is 
Mr. St. Ives? I did not see him in the hall when teen in. | 
was glad he was not there.” 

. Sutton looked at her searchingly, as she replied, 

“T do not think you will see him again. He has been enjoined 
to leave the house immediately.” 

. Enjoined to leave!” exclaimed May, indignantly. “By 
whom ?” 

“By your grandpapa, but I believe at the instance of Colonel 
Delacombe. een very sorry for it. But it cannot be helped.” 

“Tt must be prevented,” cried May. “I will speak to grand- 
paps. He will not disoblige me so much. What does mamma 
og. Surely she will never allow Mr. St. Ives to be sent away 
thus !” 

“ What can she say, when every one is against her—even your 

apa? However, there is no use in discussing the matter. 

. St. Ives is much hurt at the treatment he has experienced, 

and would not remain, even if requested. Unfortunately, he is 

scarcely in a fit state to move, for he has had a relapse, baat 
on by this excitement.” 

“ Don’t let him go, Sutton.” 

“T cannot prevent him, dear.” 

“JT wish I could talk to him, but that would not be proper.” 

“T will tell him what you say,” rejoined the housekeeper. “If 
it produces no other effect, it will console him.” 

And she departed on the errand. 

Shortly afterwards, May left her room with the intention of 
joining the party at luncheon. 

In the passage, near the landing, she found Hilary and Mrs. 
Sutton. Evidently they were waiting for her coming forth. The 
young man moved forward feebly to meet her. 

“JT am come to bid you farewell, Miss Radcliffe,” he said. 
“You have heard why 1 am leaving thus suddenly. I shall carry 
away with me a grateful recollection of your kindness.” 

“T have been urging him to delay his departure, but without 
effect,” observed Mrs. Sutton. 

“To remain longer would be impossible, after what has 
occurred,” observed Hilary, in a tone that showed his resolution 
was taken. 

“Farewell, then, since it must be so,” rejoined May. “It will 
"ar me to hear of your success.” 

“T shall strive to obtain distinction,” he returned, “though I 
have not the incitement that I had to work. I have just heard 
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that you are to be united to Sir Charles Ilminster. May I be 
allowed to wish you all possible happiness !” 

Thanking him by a look, May again bade him adieu, and went 
down-stairs. 

With a deep sigh that seemed to proceed from the inmost re- 
cesses of his breast, Hilary returned to his room. 

Mrs. Sutton did not go with him, her presence being required 
below. 

Hilary thought his heart would burst. All the hopes in which 
he had so foolishly indulged were crushed. ‘The pode was a 
blank. Worst of all, he was stung well-nigh to madness by a 
sense of wrong and injustice. 

From this state he was roused by the entrance of Boston, who 
brought him some sandwiches and wine on a tray, which he 
placed on a little table beside him. 

“Sorry to find you’ve had another attack, sir,” observed the 
valet, in a commiserating tone. “A glass of sherry, I’m sure, 
will do you good. Allow me to pour one out for you. We've 
just been drinking our young lady’s good health in the servants’ 
hall, and coupling with it the name of the honoured gentleman 
with whom she is to be united. Ah! sir, Sir Charles is a for- 
tunate man, and could not have made a better choice.” 

“1 trust she will be happy with him,” said Hilary, raising the 
glass to his lips. 

“Little doubt of it,” cried Boston. “She'll have everything 
she can desire—a splendid mansion and a wealthy spouse. Box- 

ve is the finest place in this part of Surrey. You've not seen 
Sir Charles, I think?—a noble-looking gentleman. And as to 
the love he bears our young lady, his groom, Kennedy, who has 
been dining with us in the servants’ hall, told Annette that he’s 
awful spoony. We shall all be sorry to lose Miss May—for she’s 
the life and soul of the house—but we couldn’t wish her a better 
home, or a better husband than she’s sure to get.” 

Hilary assented in a scarcely audible voice. 

“Everybody seems delighted with the engagement, except Mr. 
Oswald, and he looks rather down in the mouth—but that’s not 
to be wondered at. I never saw master in greater glee than he 
was at luncheon, and as to Mr. Thornton, he’s almost beside his- 
self. They're all going over to Boxgrove this afternoon, as Sir 
Charles wishes to show the place to Colonel Delacombe and the 
old entenen. Pity you're not able to join the party, sir.” 

ilary made no reply, and the valet, noticing his increased 
paleness, kindly urged him to take another glass of sherry, and 
try to eat a mouthful—but the young man declined. 

“Is Mrs. Radcliffe going to Boxgrove?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir; and her ladyship has asked Mrs. Sutton to accom- 
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mistress; so she’s going too. The carriage is ordered 
‘cadet. That vextiindls vie Tle I may be wanted. Can J 
do anything more for you, sir?” 

“ Nothing whatever,” replied Hilary. 

And the valet departed. 

Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Radcliffe and the housekeeper entered 
the room—both arrayed for the dtive. Mrs. Radcliffe was got 
up with great taste, and looked extremely well. 

“T want to have some conversation with you,” she said to the 
yourig man; “but I haven’t time for it now. We're all going 
to Boxgrove, and shari’t be back before seven o'clock in time 
for dinner. You'll have all the hotse to yotirself, so ramble 
about it as you please, ard do what you like. I can’t stay a 
minute longer. Aut revoir !” 

Mrs. Sutton lingered for a thoment, and said, in a low voice, 
“T am obliged to go with her. Do nothing till my return.” 

She then followed her mistress out of the room. 

All this occurred so quickly, that Hilary had not had time to 
speak, but feeling that some explanation of his intentions was 

ue to Mrs. Radcliffe, he arose as quickly as he could, and went 
out into the passage. Too late. They were gone. 

Merry voices mingled with laughter, Hencrtlils from the great 
staircase dnd ftom the entrance-hall, told him that the party were 
just starting on the expedition, and though he felt the sight 
would give him pain, he could not resist the impulse that 
prompted him to proceed to a window which he knew commanded 
the principal entrance of the house. 

A well-appoitited landau, to which a pair of splendid bays were 
harnessed, was drawn up at the dodt. This carriage was destined 
for the elderly parties—though Mrs. Radcliffe would not have 
liked to be included in that list—and, as soon as they were 
seated, it was driven off. 

The saddle-horses were ther: brought round, and the first to 
mount were Lady Richborough and May. Though dazzled by 
her ladyship’s beauty, Hilary was far more attracted by May, 
whose slight symmetrical ae was seeti to great advantage in a 
riding-dress. If not so bold a rider as her ladyship, May sat her 
steed with equal grace, and looked more feminitie—a special 
charm in Hilaty’s eyes. Sir Chatles was now privileged to 
assist her to mount, and having performed this enviable office, he 
sprang into his saddle, and they rode off together. What would 

r Hilary have given to be by her side. He watclied them as 
they proceeded slowly towards the lodge-gates. It was an aggta- 
vation of his misery to perceive that May's lovely countenance 
had lost all trace of sadness. She smiled complacently upon Sir 
Charles, whose proud features wore an almost exulting expression. 
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Never, indeed, had the haughty baronet been happier than at 
that moment. e prize was won, when he had feared it would 
élude his grasp. 

They were followed at a discreet distance by Lady Rich- 
borough, escorted by Colonel Delacormibe and Oswald. The 
colonel was provided with thé best hack in Mr. Radcliffe’s stables 
—a thoroughbred chesnut. Not knowing his rider, the horse 

to show off. But better horseman than Colonel Delacombe 
never existed, and the skill with which he yr the fiery 
animal filled Hilary with admiration. Even Lady Richborough 
was struck by the colonel’s horsemanship, and complimented him 
upon it. He smiled. Praise from her ladyship was praise 
indeed. From that moment she resolved upon his conquest, and 
set about the task in earnest. Oswald was not badly mounted, 
and looked well enough, but slie did not bestow a thought upon 
him. 

Hilary watched them, and listened to their laughter, till they 
had disappeared, and the sound of their voices could be heard no 
more. 

With a sad heart he then returned to his chamber, and surren- 
dered himself once more to bitter reflections. 

He had taken leave of May for ever. She would soon be the 
bride of another. He must think of her no more. This was the 
sharpest pang. 

ext in point of intensity was the anguish caused by Colonel 

Delacombe’s treatment of him. Here, however, pride and in- 

ignation came to his relief, and allayed his mental torture. 

he necessity for action aroused him. Writing materials were 

upon the table, and taking a sheet or two of re he commenced 

occupied him more 

oT an hour, for he paused frequently while engaged in the 
task. 

He did not dare to read over what he had written, but folding 


‘up the sheets, both of which he had filled, he placed within them 


the bank-notes he had received that morning, and securing the 
_ and inclosure in an envelope, addressed it to Mrs. Rad- 
_ Next unlocking the chest of clothes, which had been placed 
im a.corner of the room, and taking from it a knapsack, sent him 
in lieu of the one of which he had beet plundeted, he packed up 
within it a couple of shirts, and a few other necessary articles. 
These and a round felt hat were all he took. His preparations 
being og he left the toon; taking the letter with him. 

On the landing of the staircase he encountered Annette, to 
whom he confided the letter, requesting her to lay it on the table 
i her misthess’s boudoir. 
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Annette looked very much surprised, and noticing the knap- 
sack, ventured to inquire if he was about to take his departure 
ilary replied in the affirmative, and putting a small gratuity 
into her hand, bade her good-bye, and descended the staircase, 
No one was in the hall at the time, and he left the house without 
attracting further observation. 
Astonished at his abrupt departure, Annette did his bidding, 
and took the letter to the benim, twisting it about as she went, 
and wondering what it contained. 


VII. 


BOXGROVE. 


THE landau was slowly ascending the lofty and well-wooded 
hill on the summit of which stands the ancient mansion of the 
Ilminsters, when May and Sir Charles entered the park. 

It was not May’s first visit to Boxgrove. She had often been 
there before. But somehow the place looked different now— 
brighter and more cheerful. While cantering over the smooth 
turf, with Sir Charles by her side, gazing at her with admiration, 
she thought she had never discerned half the beauties of the park 
before. "akon the brilliant sunshine, flooding the groves and 
glittering on the vanes, gables, and bay-windows of the stately 
old pile, heightened the attraction of the prospect. A fine day 
will do wonders. But was there not something at work within 
her gentle breast? Was she not slightly elated by the idea that 
this proud domain might soon be hers? Certainly, as her eye 
ranged over the lovely scene, the thought crossed her, and 
quickened her pulse. 

Boxgrove Park boasts timber of great age and great variety, 
wide-spread beeches, Druid oaks with huge gnarled trunks, 
Spanish chesnuts, and walnuts. No such walnuts to be found 
elsewhere. Besides these, there are hollies in abundance and 
of great size, splendid ilexes, groves of box that clothe the 
steepest parts of the hill, sombre avenues formed by black and 
matted yew-trees, while rows of tall straight pines edge the paths 
that lead through the tangled thickets. Here the red squirrel 
may be ty the harsh jay may be heard, and many 
another bird besides. In short, Boxgrove Park is very beautiful, 
and very picturesque, and so May thought it. 

But what chiefly delighted her was a large herd of deer 
couched beneath the trees about a hundred yards from the spot 
where she had halted for a moment to gaze around. Alarmed 
by the notice taken of them, the graceful animals quickly arose, 
and trooped off to an adjacent covert. May watched their move- 
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ments with the greatest interest, and loudly expressed her ad 
miration. 

“Qh, the lovely creatures!” she exclaimed, “ how well’ they 
harmonise with the scene! No park can be complete without 
deer.” 

“That is quite my opinion,” observed Sir Charles. “They 
are generally to be seen from the house, and form a very pretty 
picture. I hope you will take them under your especial charge 

May thanked him with a smile. 

“By-and-by they will know me,” she said, “and I shall not 
frighten them when stopping to look at them.” 

othing could have de ighted Sir Charles more than this simple 
observation. | 

“T know you sketch,” he said. “You will find plenty of 
exercise for your pencil here.” 

_ “Yes,” she rejoined, “I have already noted one or two charm- 
ing little bits that will exactly suit me. I could spend hours 
among those trees.” 

“T hope you will,” he said; “and I hope I shall be near 

ou.” 

“That will never do. I must be ‘alone, or I shall not be able 
to sketch. Iam an enthusiastic admirer of old trees. Yonder 
aged oak is perfection. What a grand looking tree !” 

“You have picked out the best tree in the park,” said Sir 
Charles. “That oak is called ‘The King of the Forest,’ and is 
older by some centuries than the oldest tree near it. There are 
some magnificent beech-trees on the north side of the hill behind 
the house that deserve your attention.” 

“I know them well,” she rejoined. “They are perfect 
beauties ; such broad branches, and such clean silvery stems. I 
have sketched one or two of those beech-trees. Before long, I 
ror say I shall have made acquaintance with every tree in the 
i Every tree in the park is yours from this moment,” he cried. 

“A princely gift !” she exclaimed. “ But though 1 dote upon 
trees, 1 cannot accept it.” 

“Why not?” he demanded. “ All I have is yours. Having 
given you my heart, the rest goes with it.” 

Sir Charles looked so like a preux chevalier while making this 
gallant speech that May thought him superb. Homage like this 
is rarely paid now-a-days, and for the best of reasons—the girl of 
the period would laugh at it. With her the days of chivalry are 
for ever past. She does not understand the sentiment of devo- 
tion. Sentiment of any kind she derides. She neither desires to 
inspire a great passion, nor is capable of inspiring it. We have 
utterly failed in our portraiture of May, if be seems to bear any 
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resemblance to a girl of this class. Hitherto, as we have shown, 
she cared very little for Sir Charles. She accepted him without 
knowing exactly why she did so—partly because she had been 
told most emphatically that her union with him would be agree- 
able to her family—but chiefly because she yielded to the in- 
fluence exercised over her by Lady Richborough. Blame her not 
too severely, fair censor. Very likely you would have acted in the 
same way, if subjected to a similar ordeal, The really surprising 
thing is, that she did not fall in love with Sir Charles from the first. 
But there is no accounting for tastes. After accepting him, 
she repented—but it was then too late.- During the ride to 
Boxgrove he made wonderful progress in her regard. She 
listened to what he said with pleasure — with something more 
than pleasure. Love was fluttering around her’ with his golden 
wings, though she could not distinguish him. At the critical 
moment he let fly the dart. Touched by Sir Charles's devotion, 
she now felt for the first time that she could love him. The 
thoughts passing in her breast could be read in her looks, and Sir 
Charles was not mistaken in them. 

They were both roused from the delicious reverie, into which 
they had fallen, by light laughter, and looking round, beheld 
Lady Richborough approaching with her attendant cavaliers. 

For the first time Sir Charles wished his sister away. In his 
present mood her high spirits were too much for him. As soon, 
therefore, as she and her companions came up, he said he should 
ride on to receive Mrs, Radcliffe, and with a look that conveyed 
a world of passionate regard to May, put spurs to his steed and 
galloped off towards the house. As he ol into a grove of 
trees that lay between him and the mansion, May thought he 
looked like a paladin of old. 

Reared about the middle of the sixteenth century by Sir 
Alberic Ilminster, Boxgrove was a magnificent mansion, partially 
castellated, with large transom windows filled with stained glass, 
and possessing many noble rooms, which were fortunately allowed 
to remain in their pristine state. 

No material change had been made in the mansion since its 
erection, and even the old furniture, chairs, beds, antique mirrors 
and hangings were carefully preserved, so that it was not merely 
a capital speciunen of Tudor architecture, but gave an accurate 
idea of the internal decorations of a large house of the period. 

The mansion was approached from the back through a turreted 
and embattled gateway, and over the entrance was a great stone 
shield, sculptured with the arms of -the family. These were re- 
peated on the garden gates, on the sun-dial, on the posts of the 
ae staircase, on the huge chimney-piece of the hall, and were, 

urthermore, emblazoned on several of the windows. 
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The hall to which we have just adverted, and which was 
entirely undefaced by modern alteration, with its gallery for 
minstrels, its long massive oak table, its great fireplace and 
andirons, recalled the days of baronial hospitality, which Sir 
Alberic and many of his successors had practised. In the hall 
was 2 full-length portrait of the doughty old knight, in ruff, 
doublet, and hose, with his favourite black hound by his side, and 
a certain resemblance might be traced in his proud features to 
those of his descendant. 

The drawing-room was splendid, the ceiling being covered with 
a profusion of plaister ornaments, the wainscoting richly carved, 
and the chimney-piece ornamented with pillars and terms, and 
decorated with the arms of Elizabeth. 

The dining-room had also a superb chimney-piece and richly- 
carved wainscot, 

At the head of the staircase was a grand gallery, upwards of a 
hundred feet in length, filled with family portraits. Hence a 
passage led to the state bed-chambers, one of which had been 
occupied by Queen Elizabeth, and another by James the First, 
and in both were preserved the antique beds in which those 
sovereigns had reposed. 

The beds were only used on state occasions, and their once 
rich hangings looked dim and faded, while the rooms themselves, 
hung with arras from the looms of Flanders, had a ghostly air. 

All the bed-chambers, as we have intimated, retained their 
original furniture. Whether any of them were haunted we de- 
cline to state at present, but we must own that everybody who 
visited the royal apartments declared they must be haunted, and 
expressed a decided disinclination to sleep in them. 

here was also a communication from the gallery, by means of 
a short staircase, to a private chapel, which was as large as many 
a country church. 

The mansion looked towards the south, and the facade, with its 
splendid bay windows and richly sculptured portal, was most 
imposing, A broad terrace, with a stone balustrade, looked 
down upon the lovely slopes and glades of the park, and com- 
manded the finest and most extensive prospect imaginable over a 
lovely district. Some magnificent cedars of Lebanon adorned 


the lawn. 


In the large, old-fashioned gardens, quincunxes, clipped trees, 
and alleys were to be found; but many modern improvements 
had been here judiciously introduced. 

Not only was Boxgroye a very fine old place, but it was ex- 
tremely well kept, and this could not have been accomplished with- 
out the large establishment that Sir Charles Ilminster maintained. 
Sir Charles had already dismounted, and stationed himself at 
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the foot of the broad flight of steps leading to the entrance when 
the carriage entered the court. 

A bell rung at the gateway brought forth a host of servants, 
chief among whom was the pompous old butler, Mr. Dancer, 
who, having served in the house before Sir Charles was born, 
considered himself the most important person in the establish- 
ment, being firmly persuaded that nothing could go on pro- 
perly without him. Intelligence of the great event of the aay 
which was likely to produce such an important change in the 
domestic arrangements of the house, had already reached Box- 
grove, being brought by Kennedy, the groom, who had been sent 
on by his master, and the news, though not wholly unexpected, 
caused an immense sensation in the household. Some were 
pleased, but the majority, we regret to say, were dissatisfied. 
Among the latter were the great Mr. Dancer, and Mrs. Trapp, 
the housekeeper, neither of whom were at all desirous of Ri 
mitting to the dictation of a young mistress. Mrs. Trapp, who 
shared with the butler the rule of the house, did not at all 
approve of the choice that Sir Charles had made. Against the 
young lady’s personal attractions she had nothing to say—Miss 
Radcliffe was pretty, no doubt—but her beauty was insipid, and 
she could not for a moment be compared with Lady Richborough. 
There was a fascinating woman—if you please. As to her family, 
the less said about them the better. She believed that Miss Rad- 
cliffe had a grandfather, who built Hazlemere, but she never sup- 
posed that the proud Sir Charles Ilminster, who might have 
wedded an earl’s sister, would stoop to the daughter of a city 
merchant. Pity old Sir Umfraville and her lamented ladyship 
were laid in the family vault. They would never have allowed 
the match. 

Mr. Dancer attempted to console her by observing that it 
would certainly have been far better for Sir Charles 





’ more for 
his own happiness, and the happiness of all connected with him 
—if he ‘iol have remained a merch but as he had allowed 
himself to be inveigled by an artful miss-in-her-teens, such an in- 
experienced girl might be more easily managed than a woman of 
twenty-five. He had always understood that Mrs. Sutton ruled 
supreme at Hazlemere, and never brooked the slightest inter- 
ference on Miss Radcliffe’s part. He recommended Mrs. Trapp 
to follow the example set her, which she faithfully promised to do. 

Their colloquy was interrupted by the loud ringing of the bell 
at the gate, announcing the arrival, and summoning Mr. Daneet 
and a host of powdered lacqueys to the door. 

Chasing away all signs of vexation from her comely face, 
Mrs. Trapp prepared to welcome her future mistress with a smile 
of delight. 

Mrs. Radcliffe and the others had just been ushered into the 
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hall, when May and those with her rode into the court. Again 


Sir Charles was in attendance on the perron, and assisting his 
intended bride to alight, led her into the house. No one would have 
supposed, from the profound respect paid her by the butler, by Mr. 
Sp the valet, and the obsequious lacqueys, and the delight 
manifested by Mrs. Trapp, mo wy 2 already made her appearance 
in the hall, and was conversing with Mrs. Radcliffe—no one, we 
say, could for an instant have imagined that the slightest objection 
had been raised to Sir Charles’s choice. Bows sad suallen greeted 
May on all sides, and certainly her charming looks and extreme 
amiability of manner were edsbien to disarm hostility. She 
addressed Mrs. Trapp most affably, and that domineering dame 
began to think that she should not object to a young mistress 
after all. While this was going on, Colonel Delacombe and Mr. 
Thornton, being strangers to the place, were shown round the 
ancient hall by Lady Riders, who pointed out certain suits 
of armour, swords, and bucklers, with histories attached to them, 
and called their attention to the portrait of Sir Alberic. Little 
time was allowed for this examination. Sir Charles led the 
ladies into the dining-room, where a cold collation was set out, 
and the rest of the company followed. The collation was super- 
fluous, since everybody—except May—had already partaken of 
luncheon; but a glass of wine was deemed indispensable to the 
occasion, and Clicquot and Chateau Y quem were handed round by 
Mr. Dancer and the footmen. Looks full of kindly meaning, 
and words of kindly import were directed towards May by ated : 

pa—and not by him alone—as the wine was drunk. Mrs. 
Sutton was present at the time—very much to the colonel’s 
annoyance, for he felt that her eyes were constantly upon him, 
and her ears open to everything he said. He owed this infliction 
to Lady Richborough, who, wishing to show Mrs. Sutton especial 
attention, insisted upon her remaining with the company. After 
a second glass of champagne had been quaffed, the survey of the 
house began. 

Mrs. Radcliffe was scarcely equa! to the fatiguing task im- 
posed upon her, but she would not be left out, and leanin 
on Mrs, Sutton’s arm, went with the party, Climbing the eal 
old staircase was indeed a toil, but on reaching the gallery, she 
sat down, and examined the portraits with her eye-glass. Mr. 
Radcliffe, who was standing beside her, could not help remark- 
ing in an undertone what a fine thing it was to be con- 
nected with such an ancient and important family as was here 
represented. The company were dispersed about the gallery. 
Sir Charles and his intended had separated themselves from the 
test, and seemed wrapped up in each other's society. All 
seemed going on as smoothly and satisfactorily as those in- 
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terested in the match could desire, and and grandpapa were 
enchanted. Unfortunately, Mrs. Radcliffe’s delight was marred 
by a circumstance which we must proceed to explain. The in- 
constant colonel was flirting dreadfally with Lady Richborough, 
No mistake about it. There they were seated together on a 
velvet-covered bench at the further end of the gallery—not 
looking at the portraits, but looking at each other, and talking in 
a animated manner. If the colonel was making love, it 
ween a that he met with plenty of encouragement. 

“Upon my word,” observed Mr. Radcliffe, tly amused by 


what was going on, “I shouldn’t be surprised if we have another 


marriage in the family.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe had no business to be jealous—but jealous she 
was—and not being able to contain herself, her angry remarks 
made her husband laugh very heartily. 

“T should have thought, my dear, you would be pleased that 
the colonel and her ladyship should make a match of it,” he said. 

“T am disgusted with the flirtation,” rejoined his wife. “Do 
go and put a stop to it.” 

“Certainly not, my dear,” he replied, moving away to examine 
the pictures. 

Another person was likewise jealous—furiously jealous. The 
day was unpropitious to Oswald. During the ride to Boxgrove, 
her ladyship had been entirely engrossed by the colonel, who, sooth 
to say! seemed enthralled by her fascinations, and had scarcely 
condescended to notice him. Arrived at the house, she seemed 
quite unconscious of his presence. 

“Decidedly, the colonel has cut you out,” remarked Mr. 
Thornton to his grandson, with affected sympathy. 

“Qh! I don't care,” cried Oswald. “She is a_ heartless 
coquette. She flirted quite as much with me yesterday. To 
morrow, it will be the turn of somebody else.” 

“Sorry for you, notwithstanding,” said the old gentleman, with 
a grave countenance, though he was chuckling internally. 

‘ever for an instant was Mrs, Sutton’s gaze removed from the 
couple whose undisguised flirtation caused such heartburning 
and jealousy, She watched their looks, and, though at a distance, 
seemed to divine what passed between them. 

Oh! how she hated the fascinating Myrtilla, and if a look 
would have stricken her dead, she would have so destroyed her. 
It rejoiced her, however, to feel that Mrs. Radcliffe suffered 
equally; and the few remarks she made were calculated 10 
inflame her mistress’s jealousy. She knew how to plant the sting 
where it would be felt most keenly, 

When at length the colonel and the syren who had charmed 
him arose, and marching towards Mrs. Radcliffe, inquired “ how 
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she liked the pictures?’ she had become so agitated that she 
could scarcely make an intelligible reply, But the colonel did not 
notice her reproachful look, neither did he appear to trouble 
himself about Mrs. Sutton. 

Very little attention, we are sorry to say, was paid to the 
portraits, and the celebrated beauties, proud cavaliers, and gallant 
gentlemen, ranged along the walls, had never been so shamefully 
neglected before. The living beauties were the sole objects of 
attraction—with two, at least, of the party. Sir Charles had 
eyes only for May—and the infatuated colonel thought Lady 
Bichborough far more charming than Barbara Lady Ilminster, 
who bloomed in the days of George L., or than the rather décolleté 
dame who had been admired by James I]. when Duke of York, 

h both were accounted the loveliest women of their time, 

Taking Oswald’s arm, Mr. Thornton desired him to point out 

the best portraits. But the wretched young man proved a very in- 


different cicerone. He was always either aene towards May 


and Sir Charles, or trying to catch some of the colonel’s gallant 
observations to her ladyship. Generally speaking, much to their 
credit, the Ilminsters had chosen fair women as their consorts. 
But there was one notable exception—a great heiress, but not a 
_ beauty. And this lady, the bewildered Oswald informed 
is grandfather, was the gem of the collection. The old gentle- 
man thought he was joking—but Oswald persisted, till he found 
out his mistake. It was a relief to the poor fellow when a move 
was made to the royal bed-chambers, for he then managed to 
escape from the thraldom in which he had been kept by the old 
em man, but he vainly tried to get a word from Lady Rich- 
ugh. A visit to the private chapel completed the survey of 

A aig of the mansion, and the party went down stairs. 
ey then proceeded to the billiard-room, and her ladyship 
taking down a cue, challenged the colonel, telling him, with a 
laugh, that she felt sure she could beat him. Of course, the chal- 


lenge was accepted—and, of course, her ladyship was triumphant 


—for though a magnificent player, the colonel did not mean to 
win. Some betting took place during the game, and Oswald, 
who backed her ladyship, won a couple of sovereigns from his 
grand-dad. 
_ The colonel had hoped that he should now be freed from the 
surveillance to which-he had been exposed, Vain ex- 
pectation. Mrs. Radcliffe sat down to watch the game, and, dis- 
sembling her rage, extolled Lady Richborough’s play to the 
skies, declarin - had never seen anything like it, Mrs, Sutton 
remained with her mistress, and her cold grey eyes constantly 
upon the colonel rather disturbed his equanimity, How- 
ever, he did not desist from paying court to her ladyship. 
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Meantime, Sir Charles and his intended had disappeared, 
They were in the garden, and remained there so long that Mrs, 
Radcliffe began to think they were lost, and sent her husband 
in search of them. He found them slowly returning from a 
sequestered walk, looking very like a pair of lovens. 

Sir Charles was asking a question which he had already asked 
several times. 

“Can you be happy here, dearest May ?” 

“For the twentieth time, yes,” she replied ;—“ perfectly 
happy.” 

Certainly, if vast domains, a magnificent mansion, hosts of 
servants, and all the accessories of a princely establishment can 
confer happiness, it might be found at Boxgrove. 

But with all its splendour, and all its attractions, May could 
not have been happy had she not loved Sir Charles. Now 
nothing dimmed the brightness of the prospect. 

Did no thought of Hilary intrude itself? If it did, she 
banished it on the instant. Why think of him? She had been 
interested in him—nothing more. A momentary dream. He must 
be forgotten. Union with him was out of the question. 

Sir Charles felt he should be the happiest of men_ possessed 
of one so bright and pure—so utterly untainted by the world— 
as the fair nymph he hhad chosen. He loved her passionately— 
with a love that a proud and loyal heart like his alone can feel 
—and he vowed to devote his life to her. 

Not liking to part with his visitors, Sir Charles ve 9 that 
they should stay dinner. Mr. Radcliffe objected, Sidialion she 
could not venture to remain out so late. Besides, dinner had 
been ordered at home. Why not go back with them, and dine 
at Hazlemere ? 

Agreed to at once. Provided he was not separated from 
the object of his idolatry, Sir Charles did not care what arrange- 
ment was made. But he could not give up the supreme delight 
of riding back with May. Accordingly, evening dresses for him- 
self and his sister were ordered to be sent on in the brougham, 
under the care of Mr. Spriggs. Pleading fatigue, Mrs. Radcliffe 
begged that her carriage might come ens. 5 in an hour, and 
directions were given to that effect. 

Colonel Delacombe must see the stables—the hunters were 
worth seeing, as he would find. So, Sir Charles being too much 
occupied to go with him, ber ladyship volunteered to show them 
to him herself, and Mr. Thornton played the part of propriety 
and went with them. 

Luckily, they were free from Mrs. Radcliffe, who would as 
soon have entered a dungeon as a stable. However, in this 
instance she need not have been so mighty particular, for the 
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stables of Boxgrove, which were personally superintended by 
Lady Richborough, were admirably kept—cleaner, her ladyship 
declared, than any drawing-room. A pair of bull-terriers belong- 
ing to Thorpe, the coachman, came out to greet her, and attended 
her during the inspection. She did the honours of the stable, if 
we may so speak, with inimitable grace; begged the gentlemen 
to do as they pleased in regard to a cigar. She didn't object 
toone. Sir Charles always smoked im went over the stables 
with her. So they gladly availed themselves of the permission. 

Attended by a couple of active young grooms, who obeyed her 
slightest gesture, she then led them from stall to stall. How well 
the horses knew her. What whinnying, what rattling of halters 
at the sound of her voice. A pretty sight to see her standing 
beside a favourite courser patting his satin coat, and proclaiming 
his merits. Pleasant to listen to her, while she ‘ilated with flash- 
ing eyes upon the performances of the noble animal, who seemed 
to comprehend what she said, and testified li satisfaction as she 
told of his wondrous feats. 

Sir Charles had a first-rate stud—not an indifferent horse in 
the collection. The colonel was in raptures, and would have been 
well content to remain for some time longer in the stables, 
— in such delightful society. 

ut before the examination could be completed, they were 
summoned away. The landau had gone round, and the horses 
were being saddled. Go they must. Mrs. Radcliffe could not be 
kept waiting. Indeed, her ladyship felt she had neglected her 
shockingly. 

That Mrs. Radcliffe was impatient to be off was manifest. 
Already she was in the carriage with Mrs. Sutton by her side, 
and her husband opposite her. The old gentleman’s seat was the 
only one vacant. Into it he got as quickly as he could, for he 
discerned a frown on his daughter’s brow. Lady Richborough 
was profuse in her odeiien, Wl Mrs. Radcliffe smiled blandly, 
and begged her not to say a word about it. It was very proper 
the eae should see the stables, and she herself had been 
greatly amused by looking about the rooms; in fact, she had 
spent a most delightful day. She waved her hand to Sir Charles 
and May, who were standing on the steps, and the carriage 
drove off. 

Scarcely had it passed through the great gateway than the 
horses were brought round. Lady Richborough, though she 
wanted no assistance, allowed the colonel to assist her to the 
saddle. Kissing the silver handle of her whip to May, and 
flancing archly at her brother, she then rode off, escorted as 

fore by the colonel and Oswald. Our young friend, who it 
must be owned, had been infamously treated, was now in the sulks, 
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and as soon as they gained the park he dropped behind under 

of lighting a cigar, and then, without making an effort 
to overtake them, dashed off in a different direction. Poor fellow! 
we are concerned to say that his absence was not regretted. 

“ How very obliging of that dear Oswald te relieve us of his 
company,” observed the colonel, laughing. 

“T] fear I must have slightly hurt his feelings,” said her lady- 
ship, displaying her pearls. 

“Never mind! he won’t break his heart-—though mine would 
be broken if I were so treated.” 

“T very mtich doubt if you have a heart to break,” cried her 
ladyship. “ Allons! I will take you back through a different 
part of the park. We will go through the woods.” 

“Through the woods—charming !” cried the colonel. 

Their course led them through some of the most secluded 
portions of the park, and after passing through the walnut and 
chesnut groves, previously mentioned, they were involved in 4 
thicket which covered the lower part of the hill. The road, 
edged on either side by tall pines, was so narrow that they were 
obliged to proceed singly. However, this did not prevent the 
colonel, who brought up the rear, from addressing many a gallant 
speech to his fair companion. These could not have been very 
disagreeable to her, for ever and anon she turned a smiling face 
towards him, and at such moments looked irresistibly charming. 

They were still in the midst of the thicket, when a tall young 
man was seen ascending the narrow road clothed in a grey 
Tweed suit, and having a knapsack at his back. He seemed to 
require the aid of the stout stick which he grasped. 

On seeing her ladyship he halted for a moment, and then came 
on. Owing to the interposition of the foremost horse, he could 
not distinguish the colonel, neither did the colonel perceive him. 
Her ladyship, however, shook her whip at her companion to check 
the rapturous speech he had just commenced, and he took the 
hint without exactly knowing why silence was enjoined. 

As Lady Richborough drew near, the young man stepped out 
of the road to allow her passage. Leaning against a lofty pine 
for support, he raised his felt hat to salute her, revealing pallid but 
singularly handsome features, that startled her as she gazed on 
them. 

In an instant she recovered from her surprise, and courteously 
returning the salutation, passed on. Looking back, she perceived, 
from the colonel’s manner, that the stranger was not unknown to 
him. What surprised her still more was, that the colonel’s cout 
tenance had assumed a very stern expression. He was evidently 
put out by the unexpected rencounter. 

Reining in her steed, she said, 
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“You appear to know that young man, colonel. May I ask 
who he is?’ 

“T know very little about him,” he replied, carelessly. “I met 
him this morning at Hazlemere. An artist, I believe, by name 
Hilary St. Ives.” 

“That Hilary St. Ives?” cried her ladyship. “ Now, indeed, 
Iam surprised. Do call him back. I should like so much to 
speak to him.” | 

“Your ladyship must excuse me if I decline to obey your 
behest,” rejoined the colonel. “I can have nothing to do with 
that young fellow.” 

“Oh, indeed!” exclaimed her —. 

She saw something was wrong. But the colonel’s manner did 
not encourage her to ask any further questions, and though still 
full of curiosity, she desisted. , 

But how came Hilary in Boxgrove Park? Above all, how 
came he in that secluded road, known to few, and frequented by 
none save inmates of the mansion ? 


The thought perplexed her strangely. —— 








THE LITTLE CHURCHYARD IN THE CITY. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


(The wayfarer, passing through the City of London, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cheapside and Upper Thames-street, will see numerous small 
burial-grounds of an ancient date. A few of these long-unused places of 
interment contain mouldering tombs, and are decently planted with flowers, 
while some are carefully secured by walls and iron railings. | 


ERE the “ Great Fire” spread fear and woe, 
Laying half wealthy London low, 
Above these graves did tear-drops flow. 


The little church is swept away, 
But still a wall, railed, moss’d, and gray, 
Surrounds the tombs of ancient day. 


A few feet off, the passers by 
Hurry along, nor turn to sigh 
O’er those who now forgotten lie. 
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Yet when red evening floods the west, 
And charms to peace the river’s breast, 
And jaded Labour seeks his rest: 


A strange solemnity appears 
To pall these graves of other years, 
Making us thoughtful e’en to tears. 


’Round crumbling tombs the long grass grows; 
The citizens that here repose 
Once knew ambitions, joys, and woes. 


But they are still, like that hushed beam 
Which paints the stones with golden gleam, 
Their lives to us a myth, a dream, 


The rain has long defaced each name, 
Obscure perchance, or known to fame; 
What matters it? they rest the same. 


There may a wealthy merchant sleep, 
Or mayor who did high revel keep, 
And quaff potations long and deep. 


Here a poor city clerk may lie, 
His lot to toil, in penury sigh, 


Glad to lay down his pen and die. 


Tis kind to guard this place of rest, 
That none the mouldering tombs molest; 
Sleep, citizens, on earth’s calm breast! 


Children are playing near the graves, 
Where still, tho’ small, one yew-tree waves, 
And meekly dust, fire, ages, braves. 


Oh, may no hand, with ruthless sway, 
This little churchyard sweep away, 
Poor, pleading wreck of long-gone day! 


The ancient sleepers seem to cry— 
“Improvement! pass these precincts by, 
And let us here in quiet lie!” 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
XII. 


Nay, this, in truth, of all your records past, 
Hath clos’d with the most mournful termination. 
Why doth invention yield us tales of woe, 
When each day teems with veritable griefs 
Surpassing fiction’s deadliest ? 
T. he Artist. 


“Your friend, the Bachelor Baronet.” These words of Mr. 
Goldrich to his wife may not be forgotten by the reader. By 
Giacomo they were still remembered uncomfortably; for Mrs. G. 
next day spoke much of the said bachelor, ill calculated to flatter 
the aspirations of the Italian, who could not avoid questioning the 
husband as to the whom and the what of his friend. The mer- 
chant’s reply, however, was something solacmr. 

“Sir Richard Blackleigh,” said he, “is a good enough acquaint- 
ance and neighbour, of about my own age; my daughter's god- 
father, and an uncommon favourite with my wife;” all which 
might very well be (thought Giacomo), without anything dis- 
couraging to an enamoured man, who, too young to be godfather 
to a lady of nearly his own years, felt himself decidedly in favour 
with that lady and her father. Wilton gave a few additional par- 
ticulars of the baronet; of his luck in coming unexpectedly into 
his titular possessions ; and of his being a very frequent visitor at 
Belmont. But this was said with not the least indication of re- 
ference to more than ordinary friendship; and Isabella herself 
simply spoke of Sir Richard as might any young girl of a generous 
godfather. Mamma, however, would then chime in, with rather 
pointed allusion to him as “a very good-looking man, much ad- 
mired by many a fair lady, and certainly a bachelor by his own 
will, probably only waiting for the woman worthy to be his wife, 
one of adequate position and means, and of years not unsuitable 
for a husband who, though not a boy (she had no faith in young 
lads), was by no means advanced in age, and looked at least ten 
years younger than he was.” 

“T am happy, my dear,” said her smiling husband, “ that you 
had not your present ideas when you became the object of my 
solicitations, otherwise my then immature years might have gone 
against me.” 

Mrs. G. looked daggers but spoke none. 

Isabella’s conduct was singular. She seemed not to have heard 
the comments of her parents, but remained, as by a sudden 
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Yet when red evening floods the west, 
And charms to peace the river’s breast, 
And jaded Labour seeks his rest: 


A strange solemnity appears 
To pall these graves of other years, 
Making us thoughtful e’en to tears. 


"Round crumbling tombs the long grass grows; 
The citizens that here repose 
Once knew ambitions, joys, and woes. 


But they are still, like that hushed beam 
Which paints the stones with golden gleam, 
Their lives to us a myth, a dream. 


The rain has long defaced each name, 
Obscure perchance, or known to fame; 
What matters it? they rest the same. 


There may a wealthy merchant sleep, 
Or mayor who did high revel keep, 
And quaff potations long and deep. 


Here a poor city clerk may lie, 
His lot to toil, in penury sigh, 
Glad to lay down his pen and die. 


Tis kind to guard this place of rest, 
That none the mouldering tombs molest; 
Sleep, citizens, on earth’s calm breast! 


Children are playing near the graves, 
Where still, tho’ small, one yew-tree waves, 
And meekly dust, fire, ages, braves. 


Oh, may no hand, with ruthless sway, 
This little churchyard sweep away, 
Poor, pleading wreck of long-gone day ! 


The ancient sleepers seem to cry— 
“Improvement! pass these precincts by, 
And let us here in quiet lie!” 
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Nay, this, in truth, of all your records past, 
Hath clos’d with the most mournful termination. 
Why doth invention yield us tales of woe, 
When each day teems with veritable griefs 
Surpassing fiction’s deadliest ? 

| The Artist. 


“Your friend, the Bachelor Baronet.” These words of Mr. 
Goldrich to his wife may not be forgotten by the reader. By 
Giacomo they were still remembered uncomfortably; for Mrs. G. 
next day spoke much of the said bachelor, ill calculated to flatter 
the aspirations of the Italian, who could not avoid questioning the 
husband as to the whom and the what of his friend. The mer- 
chant’s reply, however, was something solacing. 

“ Sir Richard Blackleigh,” said he, “is a good enough acquaint- 
ance and neighbour, of about my own age; my daughter's god- 
father, and an uncommon favourite with my wife;” all which 
might very well be (thought Giacomo), without anything dis- 
couraging to an enamoured man, who, too young to be godfather 
to a lady of nearly his own years, felt himself decidedly in favour 
with that lady and her father. Wilton gave a few additional par- 
ticulars of the baronet; of his luck in coming unexpectedly into 
his titular possessions ; and of his being a very frequent visitor at 
Belmont. But this was said with not the least indication of re- 
ference to more than ordinary friendship; and Isabella herself 
simply spoke of Sir Richard as might any young girl of a generous 
godfather. Mamma, however, would then chime in, with rather 
pointed allusion to him as “a very good-looking man, much ad- 
mired by many a fair lady, and certainly a bachelor by his own 
will, probably only waiting for the woman worthy to be his wife, 
one of adequate position and means, and of years not unsuitable 
for a husband who, though not a boy (she had no faith in young 
lads), was by no means advanced in age, and looked at least ten 
years younger than he was.” 

“T am happy, my dear,” said her smiling husband, “ that you 
had not your present ideas when you became the object of my 
solicitations, otherwise my then immature years might have gone 
against me.” 

Mrs. G. looked daggers but spoke none. 

Isabella’s conduct was singular. She seemed not to have heard 
the comments of her parents, but remained, as by a sudden 
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impulse, gazing on Giacomo, till she turned to her mother, and 
exclaimed, 

“ At last I’ve discovered it! Do you know, mamma, I’ve been 
searching my memory for the cause of an impression that Mr, 
Ridotti’s features are not new to me, and assuredly it is found in 
their general resemblance to those of Sir Richard Blackleigh.” 

“ A very flattering compliment to Mr. Ridotti,” said mamma. 

“And not a bad compliment to Sir Richard,” rejoined the 
father. 

“JT had no idea of being complimentary to either,” said the 
daughter; “ but it is well that my remark cannot now be offensive 
to Mr. Ridotti.” 

Mrs. Goldrich was becoming desperate. 

“Tsabella,” said she, “I am about to close iy letter to Sir 
Richard, and may of course give him your love in—in reciproca- 
tion of his own, so kindly expressed towards you?” 

“Certainly,” replied the daughter; “give him my dutiful love 
—a god-daughter’s love; but I think there is no occasion to speak 
of ‘reciprocation, dear mamma, because reciprocity might seem 
to imply something ultra-sentimental on the part of a confirmed 
young lady, who trusts she has redeemed the promises made for 

er by her sponsor when she was a baby. Make her unite with 
her parents in all kind remembrances, and say how we have all 
enjoyed Tivoli, and how delighted we are to have met dear 
Charles Wilton, in company with such a friend and appreciator as 
Mr. Ridotti, and how ' 

“And how,” interposed her father, laughingly, “Italy and 
England reciprocated in their feelings fer a matronly daughter of 
Britannia, ‘when, in her pursuit of the picturesque, she was pros- 
trated by a mischievous bramble on the brink of the dae 
Anio.” 

“You're a Beast !” said the now desperate mother. 

“You're a Beauty,” added her husband. 

This may indicate the terms on which the alliance of “ Beauty 
and the Beast” existed at Belmont. The beast was in fact the 
greater beauty of the two, speaking not less featurely than morally. 
A strong but simple-minded man was Mr. Goldrich, who (with 
his father) had made his money; while the beauty was a weak but 
subtle-minded woman, whom her husband’s money had made 
proud. The merchant was all openness and trust, his wife all 
secrecy and scheme. Mr. Goldrich loved his daughter so —_ 
that had it been her happiness to. remain unwedded, he would 
have cherished her as his household deity. Mrs. Goldrich wanted 
only to be the mother of Lady Blackleigh of Blacklock Castle and 
Blackleigh Hall. The daughter, inheriting the moral worth of 
her sire, and the abstract energy of her dam, had susceptibilities of 
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heart and mind which, advantaged by a perfect education, suited — 
her for the highest position to which favouring fate might call her. 
Mr. Goldrich still retained an affection for his lady—or at least 

ctised the appearance of it—and indeed he wely believed in 
“ having yet an undercurrent of much goodness, that might 
reappear, like the Tivoli river, after its temporary concealment in 
the siren’s cave. He had often great cause for anger with her ; 
but, as already illustrated, he generally confined his reproofs to a 
display of dry jest and comic sarcasm. 

After a few days sequent to the mishap of the vale, the united 

y returned to Rome, whence the Goldriches soon proceeded 
tant by the shortest route to Genoa, where the merchant 
had important business. Giacomo, made happy by an invitation 
to Belmont—most cordial on the part of Mr. Goldrich, and ren- 
dered the sweeter by the silent amen to be plainly read in the eyes 
of his daughter—accompanied his friend Carlo to Florence, where 
the artist had a lucrative commission to fulfil. ‘This accomplished, 
the two young men advanced to Genoa, not without a hope of 
there again falling in with the Goldrich family, but this was not 
to be. 

There was, however, much to interest the friends at Genoa. It 
was the birthplace of Giacomo. Close to the city was the Villa 
Ridotti, belonging to Giacomo’s grandfather, but leased to an 
Italian dignitary, who gave them an earnest welcome, and accom- 
panied them over the house and grounds. Giacomo had never 
before, since his infancy, entered his parental abiding-place, nor 
had he any preconception of what he was to see until, on behold- 
ing the scene, he immediately became convinced he had been 
familiar with it when a child. As he walked through the garden, 
objects successively addressed his awakened memory. He was 
rapt as ina dream! He looked on a grass-plot, where he seemed 
to revel again around a sick playfellow, while the latter was in- 
capable of play. He recognised the seat whereon his grandfather 
sat weeping. He saw again, on a certain spot, an agonised woman 
who would not be comforted, because of a dead child, or of some 
sad bereavement. In the summer-house overlooking the sea, he 
seemed to remember a couch and table. The vague recollection 
of steps leading down to the beach suggested the search which im+ 
mediately discovered them. The scene at the foot of the steps was 
almost familiar to him, one large stone in particular. He became 
greatly excited, and sat upon that stone to collect his scattered 
thoughts and compose his mind. He left the place, rather led 
away by Wilton than moving of his own accord. Isabella (for the 
first time since his meeting her) was out of his mind. He seemed 
nearly out of it himself. Wilton suggested his seeking his grand- 
father’s steward, who still resided in Genoa, and this brought him 
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again somewhat to his senses, But he would not adopt the sug- 
gestion. He had a superstitious impression that an attempt to 
anticipate such knowledge as his grandfather had promised to 
afford in due time, and that to obtain information forbidden or not 
volunteered by the old signore, would result in evil. He almost 
regretted Wilton’s having accompanied him to the villa, and could 
at set at rest by his friend’s promise of secrecy. So ended 
this visit to the scene of his infancy. 

The two young men travelled on together to Turin, whence 
Wilton almost immediately proceeded to Paris, leaving Giacomo 
to make a stay of two or three weeks with the old signore, who 
now resided in the former city, after which Giacomo was again to 
join Wilton at the French capital, and accompany him to Eng- 
land. 3 

A notable incident has now to be recorded. 

A few minutes before Wilton’s departure from Turin, Giacomo 
sought him in the common room of the hotel, where the artist had 
passed the previous night. The door was open, and, in accordance 
with the ordinary gentleness of his movements, he entered the 
apartment as noiselessly as a ghost. Wilton was not there; but 
there was one person, standing with his back to the only window 
of the room, the light from which shone brightly on Giacomo’s 
face, leaving the features of the other wholly indiscernible to the 
dazzled eyes of his beholder, who was, nevertheless, struck by the 
statue-like fixedness of the stranger and by the astonishment in his 
gaze. The latter remained quite motionless, but was heard, in a 
faint whisper, to utter the words, “Good Heaven! What do I 
see?” Gniacomo remained also standing for some seconds, expect- 
ing the advance or further speech of the dark figure in explana- 
tion of the singular effect his entrance had produced, but neither 
word nor movement afforded it. The form still continued as if 
petrified by amazement, and Giacomo, now apprehending some 
mistake on his own part, or that he had been unintentionally in- 
trusive, backed out of the room as silently as he had entered. The 
meeting and parting of two spirits in Hades could not have been 
more mysterious. Giacomo felt himself to be living flesh and 
blood, but he might almost have doubted the substantial being of 
the shadow-like thing before him had it not spoken, and manifested 
an Opacity impervious to the beams of a southern sun in its noon- 
day brightness as it shone through the window behind. 

Wilton had departed. Giacomo passed his time happily with 
his ener speaking of his pleasant sojourn at Tivoli, but 
avoiding all reference to his visit to the Genoese villa. He then 
hastened on to Paris, and found his friend in readiness for Eng- 
land. For the first time he was content to pass through London 
without seeing any of his acquaintance there, and at once to ac- 
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company his friend to Blackleigh, where he was at first to take up 
his abode in the artist’s own home, Blackleigh Cottage. A neatl 
clad and most respectable-looking old woman received Wilton wit 
every demonstration of affectionate joy. It was impossible to see 
with which of them the embrace began, but it was more like that 
of grandmother and son than servant and master. She was the 
nurse of his mother when Carlo was born. 

It was the very home of an artist. As an upholsterer would 
estimate it, there was not a piece of valuable furniture in the 
cottage; but such was the neatness of the arrangements, the 
harmony of the tints, the effect of miniature casts from the antique, 
the pickle and preserve pottery after the Etrurian models, &c., and 
the walls were so radiant with water-colour drawings in gold bead 
frames, that it was the little gem-show of the neighbourhood. Over 
the parlour mantel-shelf hung the old portrait of Carlo’s mother, 
the first (if not the only) love of her son and only child, she 
having been a widow longer than he could remember. 

“T still exist,” said Wilton; “for I was taught resignation b 
one whom otherwise I could not have outlived. From the day of 
her burial her memory has remained the treasure of my mind, and 
that picture the worship of mine eyes. Since then, my profession 
and (I may now add) your friendship have been among my chief 
motives to a desire for prolonged existence. You are now my 
guest, and this cottage will ever be your reserve home in England, 
whether my guest or not. I shall not selfishly grudge your abidin 
at Belmont or elsewhere when the invitations you must receive call 
you away; but this is your Blackleigh station-house, into and out 
of which you will come or go as your perfect will and convenience 
may prompt.” 

As might be expected, the invitation to Belmont, given first at 
Tivoli, was repeated at Blackleigh Cottage by Mr. Goldrich, who 
lost no time in calling upon the young signore; but the expressed 
welcome of Mrs. Goldrich, when Giacomo returned the call, was 
so diluted in the cold water of compelled civility that he gracefully 
postponed its acceptance. He therefore remained a morning visitor 
and occasional diner at Belmont, strictly and most heartily pre- 
ferring the artist’s cottage as his home, nor ever visiting Belmont 
in any way except with his friend Carlo. The latter, it is true, 
took care to find abundant necessities for seeing Mr. Goldrich, and, 
in very truth, as the re-engaged art-tutor of Miss Isabella, he had 
frequent occasion to visit Belmont. While Carlo was occupied 
with his fair pupil, Giacomo would sit or walk with her father to 
the infinite pleasure of the latter. The watchfulness of Mrs. Gold- 
nch could not prevent sufficient opportunities for gentle converse 
between Isabella and her Italian admirer, and a less modest and 
delicate man than Giacomo would have interpreted the young 
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lady’s manner and expressions as intimating that he might speak 
all he felt without any probability of offending her; but he had 
still an exaggerated idea of even her father’s requiring decided re- 
plies to such questions as he could not positively answer; and if 
the reader thinks all this hesitancy as morbid and something 
absurd, the writer can only say he thinks so too. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Goldrich’s “friend the bachelor baronet” was 
away on his travels, and not within the reach or knowledge of an 
one who had no especial business demanding acquaintance wit 
his whereabout. There was ever now some mystery in his move- 
ments and conduct, though Mrs. Goldrich “could not see any- 
thing of the kind”—partly, perhaps, because there was in it no 
mystery to herself. 





The repute of Blacklock Forest had much excited the curiosity 
and interest of the Italian signore. Its legendary and recently 
added associations, the dread in which it was popularly held, and 
its character for picturesque wildness, had made him long for its 
exploration; but circumstances prevented the fulfilment of his wish 
for many days after his arrival at Blackleigh, and, indeed, during 
these he was sufficiently occupied in visiting Belmont and the 
Hall, with their beautiful grounds, and other of the milder scenes 
in a generally charming locality. Sir Richard’s mansion in itself 
was interesting as a gallery of art, and Giacomo was not a little 
struck by that one picture in particular to which important refer- 
ence was made in the earlier part of our story. The lake and 
grounds induced comparison with the Italian villas, not unfavour- 
able to the taste and skill of the English landscape gardener ; nor 
need it be said that the lawns, flower gardens, and shrubberies of 
Belmont were, in his estimation, paradisal, as befitted the home of 
Eve’s loveliest daughter. 

At length the day for incursion into the dread forest arrived. 
Wilton stowed his own and his friend’s pockets with a sufficient 
supply of sandwiches and brandy for a long day’s sustenance, and, 
taking with him his sketching apparatus, he furnished Giacomo 
with fishing-tackle, that they might both bring home evidence of 
their daring visit to the Black Loch. 

“T have personal warrant,” said the artist, “that the spirits and 
goblins of the forest will do us no injury, and there is no record 
of anything worse than fright occasioned by snakes, toads, newts, 
hawks, owls, and wild cats. You shall, however, behold scenes of 
murder and of bloody vengeance, but we shall return home to tea 
with cold beef and fried trout, and with nothing else to speak of 
but romantic solitudes, a book of sketches, and a basket of fish.” 

So, humorously and cheerfully, may begin a day of serious 
event; but we will not anticipate what may add to the tragic 
“romance of the forest.” 
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They went forth and through the north lodge gateway, 
where (not Mr. Robert Rawbold, nor his wife, stood in readiness 
to open to them, but where) their serving-maid appeared as gate- 
keeper. The pretty Bessie, however (now of matronly aspect), 
saw them from an upper window, and—* her ladyship forgotten”— 
she came down, and, with all the humility of her earlier years, 
greeted Wilton with a welcome back to England. Proceeding 
onwards, they diverged from the main road to visit the Waters- 
Meet, Giacomo listening with deep interest to Carlo’s tragic recital 
of Antonio’s death; then they went to the Cave of Spirits, the 
facts connected with it being of a less ensanguined character ; 
and afterwards, by a footpath rather known to Carlo than poe 
any mark of being a footpath at all, they crossed the main road, 
passing on by torrent and rock through tunnels of foliage, till at 
last they came to the very “heart of the mystery’—the Black 
Loch ! 

“ Well,” said Giacomo, “ your forest is not a Tivoli; it displays 
no such fascinating beauty; it has not the cascades of the gorge 
nor such cascatelle as those of our valley, neither has it any classic 
associations; but I never beheld, and could not have conceived, so 
dread and melancholy a solitude as this!” 

He was awe-struck by the black waters of the rock-bound crater, 
so expressive of fathomless profundity, and by the stillness, which 
was at once, as it were, the result and the cause of terror. 

The artist had taken his position near the end of the dam where 
the castle rock rises with the path up to the ruins. At the other 
end, beyond the bridge crossing the lake’s overflow, stood Giacomo 
with his fishing-rod. They had continued busily apart for some 
time, the fisherman filling his basket with trout and his friend well 
employed on his sketch-book or otherwise, as was thereafter to be 
seen, when the former (Giacomo) heard, almost simultaneously, 
the shriek of a human voice and the splash as of a heavy substance 
falling into the water, accompanied by the noise of startled birds 
flying from the trees close by! 

He looked towards the other end of the embankment, where he 
had left his friend. “Carlo!” he shouted; but echo only made 
reply, Swiftly as rose his most fearful apprehensions he coursed 
the length of the terrace—alas, to find his alarm too truly justified ! 
A sketch-book was lying on the grass; a broken bough was 
dangling from a tree that overhung the loch; a hat, with a litter 
of twigs and leaves, floated on the surface of the water, the bubbles 
on which formed the centre of a broad spreading circle, denoting 
unequivocally the tragic catastrophe dreaded! Giacomo could not 
swim, and therefore only was it that he perished not himself, for 
he was far from the only spot where assistance could be afforded 
even by persons on the fand and provided with means for rescue. 
The body rose not, but the water was several times disturbed, and 
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bubbles continued in gushes to appear on the surface. Taking off 
his coat, Giacomo, at his own imminent peril, crept along another 
overhanging bough, thinking the coat might reach the water; but 
vain was this, and vain would it have been had the water ‘been 
reached, for still the body remained submerged. With great dif. 
ficulty Giacomo backed along the almost breaking branch, and 
recovered his footing on the bank. The exhaustion of further 
unavailing effort was spared, but the agitation of the beholder was 
maddening. He stood staring with bewilderment into the loch, 
as if he might distinguish his friend’s corpse in its depths ; and so 
he remained till the water-rings had dispersed into nought. The 
bubbles had burst or floated away, the hat with the scattered 
leaves had drifted off towards the outlet under the bridge, and all 
was silent, saving when, during a few seconds, a strange sound— 
somewhat resembling the bark of a small dog, mingled with the 
bleat of a sheep, but more akin to the exercise of the human lungs 
—arrested his attention. He had every reason, however, to sup- 
pose that no human being was near, and the recovery of the float- 
ing hat became the immediate object of his care, for a piece of 
white paper rose from out its hollow like a sail, and with the 
gentle motion of a nautilus it glided onwards till about to turn into 
the outlet under the bridge, where the bereft friend, by means of 
his fishing-rod, secured it. Thrusting the paper into his bosom, 
and slinging the hat over his back, he returned to the fatal tree, 
and again gazed searchingly into the loch till he feared to behold 
what he sought to discover. The idea of the corpse rising from 
the deep to be just faintly perceptible was too terrible. Dark as 
the blackest marble, and as still, lay the loch waters over the dear 
departed; but the thought of that shriek was yet almost as dis 
tressing to him as would have been its lingering echo, and imagining 
(no doubt rightly) that the non-appearance of the body was attri- 
butable to its having become entangled with some weeds or tree- 
roots low down in the lake, he hurried away with all speed, in the 
hope of meeting one or more of the foresters, to whom he might 
consign the recovery of poor Carlo’s remains. 

Not till he reached the north lodge had he met any one to 
whom he could make his sad communication; and, that done, it 
was as much as he could accomplish to reach Blackleigh Cottage. 
The united effects of horror, grief, and fatigue produced a state of 
exhaustion from which, under Dr. Lovell’s best care, he was many 
days in recovering. ‘The body was never found; and thus was 
one more fearful association connected with the Black Loch, as 


THE ARTIST’s GRAVE ! 
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SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “NEW MONTHLY.” 


Dear Sir,—A question was put to me by yourself some time 
ago as to my knowledge of the late Sir Emerson Tennent. I can 
reply that I was well acquainted with him, if forty years of per- 
sonal knowledge go for anything. During such a term I cannot 
pretend to recal incidents which would lapse under the best con- 
stituted memory, had I not as well been absent from town, and 
for years together too distant for intercourse. 

Iam at a loss to say who first introduced me to him, but I 
think it was Sir Thomas, then Mr., Wyse, afterwards British 
Resident at Athens. I remember that Tennent and myself agreed 
to pay a visit to Mr. Wyse at the manor of St. John’s, Waterford, 
as | have among my papers a letter from Mr. W. H. Curran, in 
which he said he should be off the circuit, and would meet us 
there. Tennent was then living in Furnival’s-inn, where I re- 
member spending an evening with one of his subsequent brothers- 
in-law, Mr. Tennent of Belfast, and himself. This must have 
been in 1826 or ’27, and of course have been subsequent to his 
return from Greece. I have yet a short letter from him dated 
“ Athens, April 12, 1825,” which shows I knew him before he 
went out there, and which I had no idea was written at so remote 
a period. It now lies before me: 


“DEAR Srr,—My arrival in Greece has been retarded con- 
siderably beyond the period I intended when I had the pleasure 
of seeing you in London, by a delay of six months in France and 
Italy on my route hither, else you should have heard of me before 
this. The accompanying packet contains some verses, and a short 
paper consisting of a few observations picked up during my walk 
across the Morea. I have attempted to describe the appearance of 
the country, the roads, the inhabitants, dress, manners, and any- 
thing else picturesque which fell under my observation, without 
touching on the hackneyed points of its antiquities and ruins.* 

“When in London, Colbournf mentioned to me that a few 
additional particulars respecting Lord Byron’s residence here would 
be interesting. I have already collected a few curious facts, and 
hope, in a visit which I intend making in a few days to Misso- 
longhi, to be enabled to increase the number. 


~———_eeeees 





* This packet never reached me. 
t So spelled. 
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Sir James Emerson Jennent. 


“ Counts Porro and Santa Rosa desire to be remembered to 
you. , 
“T remain, your most obedient, 

“James EMERSON.” 


Of Sir James's letters still left I cannot find more than one or two 
dated, the covers having been destroyed. Count Santa Rosa was 
killed in a battle with Ibrahim Pasha in the Morea subsequently, 
Count Porro died in Lombardy, restored to all his estates, on the 
death of the Austrian “tyrant” Francis, who had so ill-treated 
him. ! 

Some of the newspapers, no two agreeing about a character so 
well known, give Sir Emerson many years of protracted life more 
than he had passed. Others, equally “ well”-informed, make him 
a visitor to Greece while Byron was alive. A reference to a bio- 
graphical dictionary would have shown the error ; but at present 
“fiction is the order of the day!” 

I have found that his return to England took place in the com- 
mencement of 1826. I cannot trace any article of Sir Emerson’s 
in the Mew Monthly previous to that time, although he had, it 
would appear, sent a communication, as before mentioned, which 
probably miscarried on the road. One of the brothers Tennent 
was his companion in Greece, and returned with him. He went 
merely as a traveller to observe the country, and took little real 
interest pro or con about the great cause of which there was at 
that time so much said and felt,—I mean the topic df “Grecian 
freedom. It was in 1827, about July or August, that Mr. Emer- 
son commenced his ‘ Letters from the Levant.” He began his 
statements by a description of his leaving an anchorage near Cape 
Colonna, and in a very pleasing style described the scenery. He 
noticed the temple and town of Sunium, which Byron had before 
so finely apostrophised : 

Place me on Sunium’s marble steep. 
Kmerson’s verses were not very successful, whereas his prose was 
excellent, his descriptions faithful and picturesque, and when he 
described interesting scenery, as if in those earlier days, before the 
hackneyed routine of life presses upon our common nature, and 
we are much more what does honour to our feelings than we are 
afterwards, it was at times touched with the “hallowed fire from 
off the altar.” Emerson was neither then the man of public life, the 
follower of policy in place of nature, or the man of society, that 
he became when he adopted the name which he bore subsequently, 
and plunged into politics, more for advancing his fortunes, it 1s 
probable, than from regard to the particular tenets of any party in 
the state. He had at that time a great susceptibility of feeling, 
which, as must be the case in acting under political influences, 
became afterwards blunted. In other words, the poetry of a can- 
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did nature was exchanged for the less worthy, if more profitable, 
prose of artificial life. 

I do not recollect whether Emerson’s “ Letters from the Levant” 
were published in a collected form or not. At Scio, that once 
beautiful island, I remember he noticed a Greek lady whose whole 
family had been butchered by the Turks. A most painful inci- 
dent of murder and desolation, which he related at some length. 
He visited Smyrna, and described, with much happiness, the 
scenery, with the manner and appearance of the people, giving, 
too, a touching incident respecting the illness and death of a young 
Irishman. He quoted some of the songs of a Greek musician, 
and certain touching incidents at that particular moment, the 
result of the Greek struggle. He appeared to have been greatly 
pleased with Smyrna, but as men the Turks seemed to find most 
favour in his eyes, not considering how slavery unmans and de- 
grades our common nature. He visited Ephesus, and found not a 
stone of the Temple of Diana left standing. There have been 
but few travellers who have picked up more incidents to relieve a 
narrative in places where the road becomes a waste, and the prin- 
cipal interest of the reader is that of sustained amusement, ra- 
ther than anything connected with science, which in no wa 
seemed to have possessed an interest for Emerson while in the 
East. Certain of his references and observations, in the way of 
illustration, were somewhat too frequent, though not malapropos. 
He did not scruple to condemn the conduct of the legislator 
Moses in his laws about women, of which he witnessed the effects 
—laws which, however unnatural and vicious regarding the treat- 
ment of the sex, must be swallowed wholesale, barbarous as they 
are, out of deference to certain of the “ cloth,” who declare “ the 
letter, like its author, is pure unchangeable truth—truth without 
the admixture of error.” Messrs. Emerson and Tennent visited 
Philadelphia, or the modern wreck of a city so named, and the 
country in the vicinity, with the site of Sardis. He appears to 
have embarked at Smyrna, where he purchased some partridges 
and a vase of clouted cream, called there adpoyata “ aphrogala,” 
the Greek for clouted cream,* common in Patmos and the 


——e 





_* Met with also in Syria, where it has been common from the remotest 
time. This delicacy, no doubt, passed from thence to Cornwall, on the shores 
of which in Mount’s Bay, the Phenicians traded for din (see prophet Isaiah) ; 
and no doubt, too, it travelled as far east as Devon, but seems not to have 
got further, except in modern tin cans to London, and there called “ Devon- 
shire cream,” for a “cockney” never misses being wrong in his “ notions.” 
Another remarkable thing is that plants thought peculiar to Cornwall are found, 
too, in Greece, viz. the Ligustrium Cornubiensis, at Mount Athos; the Sib- 
- Europea, in Thessaly and Crete (this is also found in Devon south) ; 
the Punicam Dactylon in Mount’s Bay—the Arrigiola Literalis at Helston, up 
the Looe Pool, and in the Bosphorus—the Hernania Glabra at the Lizard, and 
the tamarisk in Mount’s Bay and the Lizard. These remarks under the rose ! 
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islands. This is a delicacy which it is wonderful is not more 
common in England out of Cornwall and Devon. 

During the years 1827 and 1828 we met frequently, and he 
used to talk over some of his adventures in the East, but it 
appeared to me that he wanted enthusiasm, and was too exact in 
dress at that time for a deep student. He borrowed, sometimes 
apparently for illustration, to an extent that showed he was no 
idler in his reading. We spent many pleasant hours at intervals 
in those days. He was then more lively and social than at 2 later 
period, and was exceedingly anxious about what he wrote. I have 
by me at least twenty of his notes in reference to his “ Letters from 
the Levant,” when published anonymously. He was ambitious at 
the moment to appear to advantage, and he wrote me: “ My dear 
Sir,—In the NV. AL, you will, I suppose, be noticing my letters from 
the Augean. Now, on the success of the book, as it is my first 
independent publication, will depend in a great degree that of my 
History, and I think Mr. Colburn is well aware of the necessity 
of bringing it forward as much as possible. In this case a notice 
in the small print is of no service whatsoever, since that portion of 
your magazine is, I think, only read by authors and persons con- 
cerned, But I think a review in the body of the magazine of 
three or four pages would be extremely serviceable, and in the 
second volume there are abundance of quotations which you have 
not yet printed. I would suggest the tale of the ‘ Vampire at 
Sautor in * * * *” [wish you could find it convenient to oblige 
me in this, as I look to my public advantage in making the 
request. Will you let me have a note from you to state the case 
when you have considered, and have made up your mind on it.” 
He then complains of being laid up with a cold, and concludes: 
“T have another object in wishing this—Blackwood will likely 
be taking my measure next month, and I should have something 
to neutralise his views !” 

Here was the solicitude of a young author fully displayed, for he 
was keenly awake to the Dennises of the hour, forgetting that 
professed critics are invariably carved out of failures | in author- 
ship, and take to the critic trade as a “ dernier ressort ;” hence the 
axiom, 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss, 
as said the great poet and wit of Twickenham. No matter, the 
sensitive young author becomes case-hardened by time, and learns 
to marvel no more at the worthlessness of that which had so 
discomposed him. Again and again Emerson showed that he was 
too much alive to the “ Mohocks,” as some used to call the un- 
gentle craft, but at no great distance of time from that alluded to, 
he displayed by his conversation on the subject that his former 
feeling or susceptibility on that point was much weakened. 
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It was about 1828 that, sometimes of a Sunday evening, two or 
three friends would drop in at the dwelling of the writer to take 
coffee and a whiff at a hookah, or cigar. I found a reply from 
him not long ago in an old writing-desk, when Captain Cochrane 
and General Miller were, on one occasion, among the four or five 
who came to meet him. 


“My DEAR Srr,—I wil accept your kind invitation for Sunday, 
with (as somebody says) the utmost animosity and concupiscence. 
“ Yours, very truly, 
“J. EMERSON.” 


The trivial remembrances of bygone times, how sadly memory 
presses them upon the heart, especially when the rapid torrent of 
years pours too fast for a correct calculation of the rate at which it 
rushes onwards! Upon endeavouring to recal incidents of the 
parted time, that with their accompanying years have gone into the 
buried eternity, it is difficult, if successful in recalling, to connect 
them in a regular chain. I have a number of notes from Tennent, 
like “ angel visits, few and far between,” but these do not enable 
me to be exact as to the succession of events, I quitted London 
in 1832, and lost sight of Emerson for some years; and when I 
next saw him he had added Tennent to his former name, having 
married the daughter of a merchant of that name in Belfast. I 
was again absent from town for several years in succession, and 
until the parliamentary committee of 1852, for considering the 
duties on wine, I rarely saw him. Of that committee he was a 
member, and of that side which was opposed on every point to 
free trade principles. He considered wine was a “ luxury,” and 
that it ought to be taxed. In other words, because it had been so 
enormously taxed in this country by a strange display of ministerial 
ignorance in 1704, it was precluded from a fair market here, and 
was not to be suffered to come in otherwise than asa luxury. No 
matter whether an ultimate increase to the revenue would be the 
result or not. According to the true principle of free trade, whether 
the trade be in pearls, or gold in exchange for muck, it is no con- 
sequence. The relative proportionate values of commodities will 
adjust themselves. On the committee, too, wholly misinformed 
upon the subject, Sir Emerson was of opinion that if the duty 
were lowered there would not be wine enough in Europe to 
supply the demand. All this was fallacious; but it appeared, by- 
the-by, that Sir Emerson was combatting, sub rosa, for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer being in fear of the revenue falling off, 
and that the question with him was in reality the security of the 
existing return, and its preservation intact. Sir Emerson’s views, 
therefore, were directed not to the improvement of the revenue by 
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an enlarged commerce, but to ‘leaving well alone.” As one of 
the members of the committee, he seemed openly more a champion 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, than as one who was consi- 
dering the subject with an enlarged vision in relation to the 
national benefit of free trade. How far Sir Emerson had it in view 
to distinguish in his own mind the support of the narrow doctrines of 
the past through his desire to act rather as a partisan than a lucid 
enunciator of a clear and self-evident principle, and to what extent, 
it is impossible to say. He soon afterwards published a volume 
upon the subject, which, as matters turned out, did neither good 
nor harm to any side of the question. The conversion of Sir Robert 
Peel caused the arguments on the side sustained by Tennent to 
become of no effect. The present writer, when the committee of 
the Commons had ceased its labours for the day, before leaving 
the committee-room, asked Sir Emerson for the perusal of some 
papers he possessed, which were only as yet seen by members of 
the House, and he kindly complied, upon a word of honour, that 
they should not be seen by any one but myself, until the House 
made them public. 

In return, I was enabled to supply him with some information 
useful to him on a private matter. He was then at the Board of 
Trade, if I recollect mghtly. When I passed by Whitehall, I 
used sometimes to visit him for a few moments at his post. One 
day I sent him a paper relative to wine, which he said he should 
carry home to read while taking his glass after dinner’, “ since 
I had censured the measure proposed by the government.” “It 
would seem the Chancellor of the Exchequer is eager to supply 
chicory (to the coffee-sellers) and jerupega in place of our old cup 
of coffee and a chasse of Curagoa,” so he wrote me. 

The election for Belfast in 1841, I learned, had terminated in 
his favour, for at the time I was absent again from London. He 
was secretary to the India Board for a brief period, but resigned 
that post for the secretaryship of Ceylon, whither he proceeded, 
coming back in 1850. He was afterwards, on his return to Eng- 
land, but for a short time, in one of the government offices, and 
was secretary then to the Board of Trade. In 1867 he retired 
from office, and was raised to a baronetcy. In the New Monthly 
Magazine is an anonymous series of “ Letters from the Levant,’ 
written from Greece between 1827 and 1829. ‘They were the 
production of his pen. His other publications have his name 
annexed. 

A few months ago we met by his appointment on a matter of 
no public moment. It was at the Carlton Club, as the distance to 
his house was too considerable at the risk of my not finding him 
at home. I think we met but twice subsequently. The last time 
was a hurried call on my part. I was much struck with his “ staid” 
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appearance, neat and precise as usual, but there was such a want 
of that alertness he used to display in his movements, that it seemed 
to me as some change in temperament. Passing over the immediate 
cause of our meeting as of no moment here, he asked me, in the 
course of conversation, whether I had seen the last volume of the 
despatches of the Duke of Wellington, published by his son. The 
room in which we were seated was a book-room well filled. He 
sat with his left to the fire; on his right hand was a table-desk, 
where he had been just before busily at work. When we had 
finished the subject which led me to call on that occasion, Sir 
Emerson began a conversation regarding the imprudence of the 
son in publishing the correspondence of his father. The truth was 
that I had not read the Ak A and, as it sometimes happens, I 
mistook Tennent’s censure, under the idea that the volume alluded 
to was connected with the measure of Catholic emancipation in 
Ireland, in place of its relating to the period long ago, when the 
late Duke was secretary there. The censure of Tennent applied 
to the present duke was not unnatural with one a native of 
Ireland, who was opposed to the conduct of the late Duke being 
known in his despatches. They exhibited scenes of corruption 
that then prevailed. My replies were made in the Duke’s defence 
for his conduct in the affair of Catholic emancipation, not for acts 
of his secretaryship so many years before. ‘Tennent was attacking 
the present duke for “letting the cat out of the bag,” as the 
proverb goes. On reading the despatches subsequently, I was 
much surprised at Tennent not correcting me in mistaking one 
period of office for another. He was so full of indignation that he 
did not perceive my error, and could find no excuse for the present 
duke, who had only displayed an honest candour. ‘Tennent was 
indignant that the scenes in Ireland should have been exhibited 
so openly without any occasion. But the late Duke of Wellington 
was not an official likely to evade any point in which he was con- 
cerned. He was too candid and plain-spoken, the marks of a 
naturally powerful mind. 

Still while we conversed thus in mutual error, Tennent did not 
correct me, nor show that we were speaking of different periods in 
the Duke’s public life, separated by a long interval of time. I 
allude to the circumstance only because I imagined he was not 
quite as clear in intellect as he had been before. Else he would 
have been alert, and pleased to expose my error. He seemed 
unusually heavy and opposite to his natural character. There 
was about him a more “staid” manner than customary, which 
leads me to think since that some change of health, some cloudi- 
ness of perspicacity, which affects the intellect before it becomes 
clearly perceptible, was even then taking place in his constitution, 
or he would have done then as of yore, caught at my error and 
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been pleased to display it. His heaviness, I must again repeat, 
struck me at the time. He was not as active as usual on my leaving 
him, as he accompanied me to the door—showing a manner and 
want of alertness which I had not seen when I met him a short 
time before. In fact, after I had passed a little distance towards 
home, I began to account for it by asking myself mentally how old 
he was, as if age had been the cause of the change | imagined I saw 
about him. It was the last time I ever did see him. Sir Emerson 
Tennent, after forty-six years of acquaintance, I was to see no more, 
I had a note from him in relation to the topic upon which we had 
met. In that he closed with a compliment to myself in the affair, 
that it would be too like egotism to repeat in his words, which 
comprehended my “ high-mindedness,” as he termed it. It was 
an affair very peculiar, but which it is not of any moment to 
gratify mere curiosity by relating. It concerned other parties, 
too, one of whom was an individual of note. 

Never were there two men of the “ Green Island” less alike than 
Wyse and Tennent, and the third that might complete the trio, 
before alluded to, from the same pleasant island, William Henry 
Curran, all have alike passed away, as ere long their remembrances 
must do with myself. In ability, Tennent was the least able of 
the three, but their native land need not have blushed for either 
of them. Tennent’s age was about midway between threescore 
and the period said to be allotted as that to which man in general 
has a chance of attaining. He appeared fully what men in 
general are at sixty-six. The most extraordinary change in re- 
lation to him was in his handwriting. I have notes of his written 
at both early and late periods of our intimacy, and not the remotest 
resemblance exists between them; to such an extent, indeed, was 
this the case, that I doubt whether it can be paralleled. 

I do not imagine the political opinions of Sir Emerson were 
deeply grafted in his nature, for I never knew him violent in 
those he professed. In fact, 1 doubt whether he had trained his 
mind to any political colour. He seemed rather to attain his 
personal objects by the support of his party, than to view the field 
of politics with a broad glance for the sake of any intrinsic excel- 
lence in this or in that particular measure which is supported ab- 
stractedly from the perception of its superiority. In action asa 
man of business he was ready, and fulfilled his duties with dili- 
gence and perspicacity. Cut off from existence when his friends 
had a reasonable ground to expect its protraction, it is the more 
painful to contemplate, as a Spanish wit and renowned satirist re- 
marks, though it strikes us too seldom from that feeling which 
makes us repel through deceptive hope thoughts which are not of 
a pleasant character, ever crediting that death is elsewhere, and 

not within ourselves. 





Sir Emerson was not a deep thinker, and had too much of the 
impress of the mode to be singular in his opinions, or, in other 
words, to think and act upon conviction alone where that convic- 
tion was not in assent with the mode. He was not one, therefore, 
who was calculated to lead upon any question as a writer, or to 
act as a politician. He was a man of the world. There are those 
yet surviving who can remember pleasant moments passed in his 
society, and recal them not without regret; for though by no 
means a distinguished leader in political life, in the social circle, 
particularly before he embarked 1n politics, he was an exceedingly 
pleasant companion, and society might have better spared a better 
man. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Cyrus Reppin. 





THE RUINED CITIES OF ZULU LAND.* 


A GALLANT captain of the 105th (Madras) is supposed, to the 
delectation of all amateurs of adventure and sport, to forego his 
hard-earned leave, and spend it in Zulu Land instead of England, 
shooting elephants, lions, and antelopes, and visiting the myste- 
rious ruins of Ophir of old. ‘The work is not one of mere fiction, 
we are told, as the materials upon which it is founded were fur- 
nished to Captain Walmsley, government agent, Zulu frontier, 
Natal, by those enterprising German missionaries to whom, as we 
have previously had occasion to describe at length, we were {first 
indebted for a knowledge of the ruins of olden times in the in- 
terior of the country in question, as it is also to a German mine- 
ralogist that we have been since indebted for the discovery of 
extensive gold-fields in the same little explored regions. 

A first acquaintance with Wyzinski, as the German missionary 
is dubbed, is picked up under peculiar circumstances. A melan- 
choly cry, as that of a person in pain, attracts the attention of the 
hunters; guided by the ominous sound, the missionary is dis- 
covered, his bones being crunched by the powerful teeth of two 
lion cubs. Captain Hughes, the supposed hero of the work, in 
his anxiety to save him, is himself tumbled over and nearly killed 
by the feline maternal. Both, however, get safely to camp, and, 
despite their wounds, relate their history very unconcernedly, and 
enter into a compact to proceed together to Moselkatse in order 
to obtain his pass to visit the ruins of the Zulu cities. 


* The Ruined Cities of Zulu Land, by Hugh Mulleneux Walmsley, Colonel 
Ottoman Imperial Army, with Illustrations by Martinus Kuijtenbrouwer. ‘Two 
Vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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Together, then, they proceed up the valley of the Limpolulo to 
Zoutpansburgh, a native kraal on a spur of the Drakenburgh 
range, where they had an interview with the formidable chieftain, 
and obtained his aid and protection towards continuing their 
journey to Manica. A chief, Masheesh by name, was appointed 
to accompany them, and after some well told and spirited hunting 
scenes, the tents were pitched on the Suave river, in the country 
of the Batonga. Here they heard of ruins in a range of mountains 
to the northwards called Gorongoza. The dreaded tetse-fly obliged 
them, however, to part with the waggons, and they Rromnenas 
down the Saba Ouro, or Golden River in canoes. They were 
thus led to mounds and fragments of fallen masonry, the spot 
heing tenanted by an Arab tribe. The ruins were those, we are 
told, of the Portuguese fort of Sofala, but the missionary declared 
the stones with which they had been constructed to have been 
brought from older stone ruins in the interior. 

Returning up the Golden stream, without, strange to say, 
visiting apparently the Portuguese town of Sofala on their way 
to the territory of Machin, the chief of Manica, they pitched 
their tents in the hills of Gorongoza on the third afternoon. They 
are represented as being on these journeys never in want of food; 
game, birds, and fruit indeed abounded. One sportsman sufliced 
to supply the wants of a dozen persons. ‘The natives, called 
Macombe, brought gold in quills to barter for calico. On the 
mountain side they found a kind of cairn, and beside it lay six 
slabs of stone. Crossing hence the Mahongo river, they proceeded, 
at the invitation of the natives to Busi, to a kraal of Amatongas 
under one Umkleswa, a sub-chief of Machin’s. He was a villain- 
ously ugly fellow was this Umkleswa, and his portrait might be 
said rather to disfigure than to adorn the work. It and the 
portrait of Sgalam are, however, great ethnographical curiosities. 
The chief declared that there were no ruins in the neighbour- 
hood, nothing but caves; and as to the slabs on Gorongoza, they 
were, he said, “ the graves of those who served the white man’s 
god.” His object was, however, to deceive them, for it was a 
superstition among the Amatongas that if the white man visited 
the ruins it would not rain for three years. On one of their 
hunting excursions, they came, however, to a spot where the 
river banks were clear of forest, and the river had been once 
dammed up, for there were traces of masonry. Fallen masonry 
also lay along the banks of the river, looking like masses of rock, 
and scattered as far as the eye could reach. Two massive ruins 0! 
pyramidal form, which must at one time have been of great 
height, rose out of these. Even now, broken and fallen as they 
were, the solid bases only remaining, they were noble and imposing. 
Part had come tumbling down, in one jumbled mass, into the 
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of the river, while the dwarf acacia and palm were shooting up 
among the stones, breaking and disjointing them. Well might 
those who contemplated these curious a in an unknown 
country have exclaimed: “ Here are vast ruins among the gold- 
fields of King Solomon; here the source of the Saba or Golden 
River, down whose stream the boats of bygone days floated gold, 
cedar-wood, and precious stones !” 

“ Overshadowing the fallen blocks of stone, the date-tree and 
palmyra waved their fan-like leaves. Dense masses of powerful 
creepers crept up the ruins, rending the solid masonry, and the 
seeds of the trees dropping year by year had produced a rapid 
undergrowth, these, which had once been valuable fruit-trees, 
having degenerated into wild ones. Chaos had, in a word, re- 
mee where once trade and prosperity, order and regularity 
reigned. 

et examination showed that the whole mass appeared at 
one time to have been encircled by a wall now fallen, but the 
entrances to which could be distinctly traced. A crowd of half- 
fallen passages led away to right and left, terminating in what 
appeared to be a court-yard, in which were the remains of pillars 
of stone. No mortar of any kind had been used, the massive 
stones fitting into one another exactly. A temple or palace, the 
missionary remarked, had stood upon a kind of platform of 
masonry, with steps leading up to it. Standing on this platform, 
they could make out below them a maze of crumbled galleries and 
court-yards; and wherever the eye could penetrate, mounds of 
fallen masonry cropped up amidst the dense forest growth. The 
vast ruin itself was, however, a shapeless mass, being utterly 
broken and defaced. The top of the mound was overgrown by 
bush, interlaced with creeping plants, and a way could only be 
obtained by using knives. 

The missionary felt for a moment dispirited. ‘ The day-dream 
of my life realised,” he exclaimed, “I stand among the ruined 
cities of old; but where they begin, or where they end, [ know 
not. The forest has re-asserted her old rights, torn from her by 
the hand of civilisation. Look where you will, there is nothing 
to be seen but broken mounds and tottering walls; it would 
require a brigade of men and years of work to clear these ruins.” 

Finding a ruined chamber, they penetrated within, bats in vast 
humbers coming sweeping along, raising, as they did so, a fine 
dust, which was nearly blinding. Here they found a worn 
arabesque representing the process of maize grinding, as also 
carvings representing serpents, birds, and beasts of uncouth form, 
but there were not any remains of a purely Egyptian character—a 
statement which, in as far as these ruins are concerned, is totally 
opposed to what has been said of others. 
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In rear of the ruins rose the slopes of the Malopopo hills, and 
leading in that direction was a kind of passage through a lower 
range, the river flowing in the middle. On each side rose the 
rocks, scarped down towards the bed of the stream, from which 
coal was cropping out. ‘There were several caves in this cutting, 
and close to the entrance to one of these were two colossal carvings, 
Each represented the figure of a nearly naked warrior, holding two 
spears in his hand, but having no shields—in this differing from 
the present race. The faces of these figures seemed of an Arab 
type. There was no trace of door, but some broken remains would 
seem to indicate that the entrance had once been walled up, while 
close by lay a slab of stone bearing a tracing on it of the figure of 
the African elephant. 

This accidental discovery of the ruins by the Europeans was 
deeply resented by the natives. The hideously ugly Amatongas, 
with their enormous mouths, woolly hair, and receding foreheads, 
threatened them with death, and capital punishment was only 
deferred until they had been dragged before Kumalayu, the 
sorcerer of the tribe. But here we fear we are treading on fiction, 
and shall therefore tread lightly. Their lives were ultimately 
spared, but only at the expense, it is related, of an auto da fé of 
an unfortunate Hottentot attendant. Before starting for the 
Zambesi, they learnt that there were gold-fields between the hills 
of the Matopo and the more distant Zouga Mountains. At last 
fifteen Amatonga warriors conducted them to within sight of the 
Portuguese fort of Senna, but they were not destined to part with- 
out sundry attempts at robbery and murder. 

This 1s, however, all we have about the ruined cities of the 
Zulu Land, and well may the author say in his preface, “ The 
country traversed by the daring men, whose adventures are related 
in the following pages, is still to be explored. The ruins of the 


fort of Sofala, even now, lie buried in the sand, on the beach of 


the far away Indian Ocean. ‘The Arabs still search there for the 
smelted lumps of gold, buried or lost by those of whose existence 
no other trace remains. 

“The mysterious slabs still exist, encrusted with the dirt and 
grime of ages, on the mountain land of Gorongoza, and should 
my tale induce any adventurous spirit to make an attempt to clear 
away the veil of mystery which yet shrouds the remains of the 
Ruined Cities of Zulu Land, I can only refer him to Captain 
Walmsley, from whom the primary information contained herein 
was first gleaned, before whom the missionary’s depositions were 
made, and who for more than fifteen years of his life has well and 
honourably filled the difficult and dangerous position of govern: 
ment agent, magistrate, and resident on the wild frontier of savage 


Zulu Land.” 
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The discovery of gold in the land in question will most probably 
do more in a few years towards opening it to Europeans than any 
amount of missionary intrepidity or spirit of adventure on the part 
of travellers or sportsmen. It has been said that the diggings are 
utterly exhausted by previous workers, from the snaliina and 
Egyptians down to the Portuguese. But this is not likely, and it 
would require greater intimacy with the resources of the country 
to establish such a fact than was requisite to determine the existence 
there of old gold-washings and of actual gold in siti. 

The country once opened, it willsoon be peopled, for it possesses 
an admirable climate and wonderful resources beyond its gold- 
fields. 

“How strange,” said Hughes, on first penetrating into the 
country after the first interview with Moselkatse, “ that a land so 
beautifully situated, and so temperate in its climate, should be so 
sparsely populated and so utterly uncultivated !” 

“It won't remain so long,” replied the missionary. “ Natal is 
a sugar and coffee-producing country, and that of the Zulus must 
follow. Both possess the inestimable advantage of being perfectly 
healthy for human beings; the soil is abundantly fertile, and the 
land is intersected by rivers.” 

“You are speaking about Natal, but what about this part of the 
country ?” 

“Between the coast-land and the Drakenburgh range every 
variety of tropical and European productions can be cultivated, 
from the pineapple to the gooseberry, and I have seen wheat, too, 
unequalled in size and quality, grown near where we now are.” 

“J thought,” replied Hughes, “that wherever the sugar-cane 
prospers the climate is unhealthy.” 

“The single exception is that of Natal. The pasture-land is 
eminently adapted for sheep, and nothing but capital is required— 
capital and labour. As we go more north towards the Zambesi, 
the nature of the land alters.” 

The colonization of Zulu Land by industrious Hollanders or 
adventurous Britons, or by others, may, in our present state of 
knowledge of the country and its resources, be fairly set down as 
a mere question of time. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL, 


XXI 
THE TORY TRIUMPH. 


Sir Jacosp Fawkes, of Tofts Hall, of Cupton, Lipton, and 
Slipton, baronet! Did the last word, meaning petty baron, 
express the man? Far from it; but the title was no fault of 
his, though he had to bear it, for it was hereditary. 

Baronet that he was, he was nevertheless a grand seigneur, a 
magnate of the land; one who entertained royalty on easy terms, 
and set it down to whist. His pheasants on one estate alone were 
revered by a hundred tenants ; his studs boasted horses of lineage, 
several of them of sufficient value to found a race. He was not 
the man to contest a rotten borough for nothing; he would at 
least do it for his party, and stir up those great principles— 
liberty, equality, and fraternity—that cause revolutions to fail. 
Who so well adapted as he to explain that all men were equal in 
the eye of—anything blind—say the law? and that was the party 
cry. The Liberals taught it, and tried in the end to rectify their 
error, Without reclaiming more than one-third of it, for the people 
took the liberty to retain the equality, and to throw the fraternity 
to the dogs. The revolution was thus only partial, for it was at 
least as firmly established as ever, that no man should care a fig 
for his neighbour. 

The number who found it advantageous to fraternise tempo- 
rarily with Sir Jacob Fawkes, was larger than could have been 
expected, considering ; for they risked their holdings, while Mr. 
A’Court had strict injunctions not to bribe a single man, and to 
limit the usual honorarium to ten pounds a head. In this duty 
—unlike W. Uptilt—he kept himself clear of extreme penalty ; 
nay, he was for reversing it, for if any asked more, he told them, 
summarily, to be hanged. 

Mr. Wynn was, of course, widely canvassed. Both parties 
offered to stand for him, but the Tories became his godfathers in 
the end. He did not manage badly at all, for it was his principle 
to settle all his little accounts at the same time, so it would look 
invidious to pay only part; and, on that ground—his taxes not 
being settled—he must put off all his payments till the next 
quarter, owing to circumstances over which he had no control. 
He could not, therefore, tender his vote, the election occurring 8° 
inopportunely. Sir Jacob thought it a pity to deprive his oppo- 
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nents of so rare a chance; he declined, therefore, to contest Wynn 


any longer. 

tt cost Uptilt a good round sum to square accounts with the 
rector. 

Johnny Prentis was not able to keep clear of rows; he could 
not deter his boys from finding the boroughmongers in faces, to 
the great distortion of their own, and they were repaid in names 
not less ugly. It did not lead instantly to blows, and to fill up 
the interval the opposition set up a shout of triumph very much 
as if the election had already ended in their favour, and was met 
by counter-jeers. This enraged Tubal, John Prentis’s right hand 
boy, who was proverbial for his hostility, and he certainly did 
then what few have achieved, he struck the enemy’s flag for him, 
it being, as was observed at the time, an honoured custom in war 
to strike your own if it must be struck at all. This gross insult 
had scarcely been offered, when churchwarden Scagarack, heading 
the loyal party of Vane and De Cashier, and holding their 
emblazoned banners aloft, approached the minor fray with his 
myrmidons; at the same minute Shadrack came up with the 
liberals, bearing the arms of Sir Jacob Fawkes, when with un- 
exampled coolness he thrust his flagstaff up to its hilt through 
those of the members, thus impaling the arms of all parties, and 
with unforeseen irony extemporising a union jack out of their 
remains. The fruits of this union were three lively cheers, all 
doing well, until Giles, who was John Prentis’s left hand boy, 
threw a stone. On this Huckaback recoiled on the recusant chapel- 
warden of the Hollow, and credibly informed himself that he had 
got a broken nose. He raged at the news, and would have im- 
perilled the first life he laid hands on had not two stray stones at 
the moment starred his eyes. In his blind fury he surrounded a 
body of boys, and tore their jackets limb from limb, leaving only 
the sons of the clergy to run and tell the tale. 

Sir Jacob, as a sporting man, was highly amused at the report 
of all that had happened, and Shadrack,: not uninstructed by 
Nelson, and upwards, gave an account of John Prentis that won 
him golden opinions and his spurs, in the baronet’s esteem. The 
boy’s achievements were the theme of the evening at the New 
Inn, where the liberals dined with their candidate. Young 
Fawkes was not less pleased to hear the boy’s praises than was 
his father, and suggested that it was wrong to leave so promising 
a lad in that borough to rot. 

“ Let us get him to Prosody’s at Chiltern, that is the school 
for such a fellow,” said Mr. Fawkes. Not that there was time 
to discuss such a proposition at an election dinner. 

€ room was well filled; many were admirers rather than 
voters, and many were tenants from the estates adjacent belonging 
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to Sir Jacob Fawkes. In those days and on less exciting occa. 
sions men did not return home after dinner as long as there was 
a table left on its legs to fall under. Shadrack, among others, 
had taken in more wine than he could conveniently stow away in 
his hold, and his vessel went down with a loud hiccup. It was 
sink or swim generally, but strange to relate the heads swam, the 
mouths being above water, and the bodies sank. 

Shadrack went to the top of the table when Sir Jacob Fawkes 
retired, and carried away by his speech reached the sandy bottom 
in due course. He must have dreamt that he had come to him- 
self, for like a man not at all fresh he got up again, reeled to the 
bar, and putting his head under the tap had sense enough to turn 
it on, under the very natural idea that it was water. 

He had taken 2 cold porter douche, and it worked favourably, 
enabling him to resume drink. He was in fact fresh enough 
then to preach bits of sermon, and to illustrate them by drawing 
a cork over the table as he twaddled on. It was very excusable, 
yet one or two eyes winked at their own risk and at each other 
across the table, without comment, and sipped their wine, as 
much as to say that Shadrack had had enough. 

Whether his wine was drugged or not may be a question, but 
certain it is that the next day, when the town-crier stood ringin 
his bell at the door of the town-hall, and at the last minute cried 
out, “ If any elector of this town or port wish to-tender his vote 
let him now come forward,” Shadrack had not appeared. Still 
he was forthcoming, but it required six legs to bear him along, 
his own being the middle pair, and so little efficient that he looked 
as if he was pairing off. He was, however, coaxed up to the 
poll, and told to give his vote. 

‘** T vote,’ said he, as he dropped his head—‘‘I vote,” pur- 
sued he, raising it, or rather his eyes, ‘for Sir Jacob of 
Cup 4 

They asked him again, and he repeated the same words rather 
angrily. 

They gave him «a third chance, by way of fair play. 

** Hic-cup !”’ said he; when he began to struggle. 

It was of no consequence, for the Tories had nine votes out of 
ten. If it had been a hard run, Shadrack, who was the Opposi- 
tion, would have lost the race. As it was, he did not consider 
that there had been fair play, therefore he threw his vote inte 
Chancery, where it remains to the present hour. 

There was another dinner both at the New Inn and at the 
‘* Old Tree.” MM. Vane and De Cashier made speeches, and they 
were certainly magnanimous ones; they expressed their entire 
forgiveness of those who-had voted for their rival. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes was foremost in offering the successful cal- 
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didates his congratulations, for he was safe enough himself at his 
own rotten borough of Chiltern ; and all three fraternised. 

W. Uptilt was observed to whisper a word in Mr. L. 8. De 
Cashier’s ear; the latter on this observed to Mr. Vane as 
follows : 

“ By-the-by, W. Up—— reminds me”—for so they called 
him for brevity—*‘ that we have not seen poor Twisleton : sup- 

pse we take a look at him before we leave.” 

“T am very glad that you mentioned it,” replied Mr. Vane 
Twisleton Vane, looking at his watch. ‘‘ We shall have time 
while they put-to the horses.” 

Thus ended the battle of the factions. 

The members were off, the postilion cracked his whip; it 
sounded like a farewell threat. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes lagged behind, for he had a sensation at his 
breast that might possibly be relieved by a day longer at the sea. 

“What shall we do about that boy ?” said John Fawkes at the 
breakfast-table the morning after the poll. 

“TY was thinking,” replied the baronet, as he deliberately 
stirred his tea. 

“What sort of a woman is the mother?” asked the youth, 


“You would like her,” said the baronet, taking a sip. 

“ Young ?”’ 

“ Very.” 

“ Pretty ?” 

“ Very.” 

“What sort of style ?”’ 

“ Rather exceptional.”’ 

“ Classical, then ?” 

“No, it is independent of rules.” 

“ Mathematical, perhaps ?” 

“No, it cannot be compassed.” 

“She must be a wonder, then !” 

“ By Jove!” replied Sir Jacob, ‘‘ she has not her likeness, and 
any lucky artist who should paint her would go down to posterity 
with as much ease as she descends a staircase !”” 

Mr. Stewart’s policy had triumphed ; he knew his man. The 
astute lawyer had not once doubted that a meeting, as if by acci- 

t, between Sir Jacob and the lovely client would better pro- 
mote her interests than eloquence, justice, or law. He knew the 
of the baronet to be chivalrous and susceptible, his whole 
hature to be generous. Let him see her to advantage only once, 
he could never be anything but her friend. On the other hand, 
he been brought into relation with her as one who without 
reasonable proofs asserted claims, and those of no little import, 
May—vVoL. CXLIV. NO. DLXXX1. 2P 
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to Sir Jacob Fawkes. In those days and on less exciting occa- 
sions men did not return home after dinner as long as there was 
a table left on its legs to fall under. Shadrack, among others, 
had taken in more wine than he could conveniently stow away in 
his hold, and his vessel went down with a loud hiccup. It was 
sink or swim generally, but strange to relate the heads swam, the 
mouths being above water, and the bodies sank. 

Shadrack went to the top of the table when Sir Jacob Fawkes 
retired, and carried away by his speech reached the sandy bottom 
in due course. He must have dreamt that he had come to him- 
self, for like a man not at all fresh he got up again, reeled to the 
bar, and putting his head under the tap had sense enough to turn 
it on, under the very natural idea that it was water. 

He had taken a cold porter douche, and it worked favourably, 
enabling him to resume drink. He was in fact fresh enough 
then to ] preach bits of sermon, and to illustrate them by drawing 
a cork over the table as he twaddled on. It was very excusable, 
yet one or two eyes winked at their own risk and at each other 
across the table, without comment, and sipped their wine, as 
much as to say that Shadrack had had enough. 

Whether his wine was drugged or not may be a question, but 
certain it is that the next day, when the town-crier stood ringing 
his bell at the door of the town-hall, and at the last minute cried 
out, *‘ If any elector of this town or port wish to tender his vote 
let him now come forward,” Shadrack had not appeared. Still 
he was forthcoming, but it required six legs to bear him along, 
his own being the middle pair, and so little efficient that he looked 
as if he was pairing off. He was, however, coaxed up to the 
poll, and told to give his vote. 

** T vote,” said he, as he dropped his head—‘‘ 1 vote,” pur- 
sued he, raising it, or rather his eyes, “for Sir Jacob of 
Cup 

They a asked him again, and he repeated the same words rather 
angrily. 

They gave him « third chance, by way of fair play. 

“ Hic. -cup !”’ said he; when he began to struggle. 

It was of no consequence, for the Tories had nine votes out of 
ten. If it had been a hard run, Shadrack, who was the Opposi- 
tion, would have lost the race. As it was, he did not consider 
that there had been fair play, therefore he threw his vote into 
Chancery, where it remains to the present hour. 

There was another dinner both at the New Inn and at the 
‘* Old Tree.”” MM. Vane-and De Cashier made speeches, and they 
were certainly magnanimous ones; they expressed their entire 
forgiveness of those who had voted for their rival. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes was foremost in offering the successful can- 
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didates his congratulations, for he was safe enough himself at his 
own rotten borough of Chiltern; and all three fraternised. 

W. Uptilt was observed to whisper a word in Mr. L. 8. De 
Cashier’s ear; the latter on this observed to Mr. Vane as 
follows : 

“ By-the-by, W. Up—— reminds me”—for so they called 
him for brevity —‘‘ that we have not seen poor Twisleton : sup- 

we take a look at him before we leave.” 

“T am very glad that you mentioned it,” replied Mr. Vane 
Twisleton Vane, looking at his watch. ‘‘ We shall have time 
while they put-to the horses.”’ 

. Thus ended the battle of the factions. 

The members were off, the postilion cracked his whip; it 
sounded like a farewell threat. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes lagged behind, for he had a sensation at his 
breast that might possibly be relieved by a day longer at the sea. 

“ What shall we do about that boy?” said John Fawkes at the 
breakfast-table the morning after the poll. 

“T was thinking,” replied the baronet, as he deliberately 
stirred his tea. 

“What sort of 2 woman is the mother?” asked the youth, 
gaily. 
“ You would like her,” said the baronet, taking a sip. 

* Young ?” 

“ Very.” 

“ Pretty ?”” 

“ Very.” 

“What sort of style?” 

“Rather exceptional.” 

“* Classical, then ?”’ 

“No, it is independent of rules.”’ 

“ Mathematical, perhaps ?”’ 

“No, it cannot be compassed.” 

“She must be a wonder, then !” 

“ By Jove!” replied Sir Jacob, ‘‘ she has not her likeness, and 
any lucky artist who should paint her would go down to posterity 
with as much ease as she descends a staircase !”” 

Mr. Stewart’s policy had triumphed ; he knew his man. The 
astute lawyer had not once doubted that a meeting, as if by acci- 
dent, between Sir Jacob and the lovely client would better pro- 
mote her interests than eloquence, justice, or law. He knew the 

of the baronet to be chivalrous and susceptible, his whole 
nature to be generous. Let him see her to advantage only once, 
he could never be anything but her friend. On the other hand, 
he been brought into relation with her as one who without 
reasonable proofs asserted claims, and those of no little import, 
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her very beauty might engender prejudice in his mind, and irre. 
trievably injure her; for the blandishments of women were too 
often played off as innocence when, in truth, they were all that 
was left to guilt. 

Mr. Stewart, trained in a hard school, had yet felt, with almost 
poetic fervour, that no man possessed of the sentiment of great- 
ness, unless previously awakened. to suspicion, or other agitating 
influences that interrupt the workings of nature and warn the 
will against being a could hear that voice, could witness the 
graces of a woman perfect to behold, without some desire to serve 
her with fidelity, without some longing to take part in gratifying 
the wishes of her soul. It was no weak plot to entrap another, 
but only to give fair play to nature. 

In his brief interview with Mrs. Prentis Sir Jacob Fawkes had 
been deeply moved; thanks to her simplicity, he had penetrated 
her admirable character at a glance. If he had not been a good 
man, he might have encouraged those discreditable emotions 
whose beginning is neither in honour nor dishonour, and whose 
end is unscrupulous. But he was worthy of his position as a 
father, and had he not conceived an almost passionate fondness 
for her son he might never have seen her more. As it was, he 
had absented himself from her, that before seeing’ her again he 
might have leisure for reflection and time to encase his heart in 
the safeguards of honour. 

So far, then, Mr. Stewart’s foresight was clear, and his pur- 
pose achieved ; but it had not been revealed to him with equal 
distinctness that John Prentis was to be the victor. 


XXII. 
THE CLOCK OF FORTUNE. 


“ NoTHING has given me such sincere pleasure for a long time 
past as I feel in becoming acquainted with you and your son; it 1s 
more than a recompense for the dulness of that hopeless contest. 
As for your boy, I do not know how it is, for I am not given to 
indulge in fancies, but he has won my heart, and, to tell you the 

lain truth, he must be mine! Keep him here, and he is lost. 
~ excuse me: at Chiltern, close to Tofts Hall, where my 
family spends the greater part of the year, we have the best 
grammar school in England; it is acknowledged to be so. You 
must have heard of Dr. Prosody, our head-master; he educated 
my son, and his predecessor educated me. What I ask of you, a 
a favour, is to send him there; we can then have him constantly 
at the hall.” 

In these words Sir Jacob Fawkes addressed Mrs. Prentis at his 
second and last visit to her at Northport. 
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With tears on her eyelashes, with a warm sigh that would have 
turned a cherry ripe, with looks of motherly love that would have 
softened it to the stone, Mary Prentis was for a few moments 
unable to reply. She mistrusted her voice and the emotions over 
whose gentle swell it quivered like a timid bird of song. Her 
conscience whispered to her like a friend whom she loved, told 
her to think of the time to come.when what she now spoke would 
be remembered. 

“Tf I could tell you all you would not be surprised at the grati- 
tude that prompts me to accept your offer, dear sir; but let me 
ask one question before I decide—is it made on account of any 
seeming interest that I may have shown in your favour during the 
election?” 

“Tt would be untrue were I to say it was; such things are too 
common; they leave a pleasant impression, and there the matter 
ends.” 

“But is it because my son has taken his childish part in your 
favour?” 

“Had he not come out as he did perhaps I might not have 
known him, but any other boy might have played the same game 
without riveting my attention and winning my love.” 

Mary Prentis was unable to reply, for the effort it had cost her 
7 thus much had agitated her, the power of speech deserted 

er. 

Sir Jacob resumed: “I wish to be of use to the boy for whom 
myself and my children have conceived a strange regard. You 
must not thwart us; I see a manly character in the bud. There 
is daring in his conduct, openness in his words; with these qualities 
it would be a pleasure to me if I could have a hand in making 
him the man he should be.” 

The true interpretation of all this was, that the qualities enume- 
rated by the baronet were his own; and they were stamped on a 
face that had features so like his child’s, that his love was won 
naturally, that is, by Stealth! 

: ” ¥ shall have a gun when he is a little older,” continued Sir 
acob. 

The heart of the mother, recovering from the agitation it had 
sustained, rang at the last confirming words with a prolonged joy. 

“You do not quite refuse?” 

“ How could I?” answered Mary. 

“Done!” exclaimed Sir Jacob, with the glorious laugh. His 
whole character was in the sound. 

Mary heard the word; it was as if the clock of fortune had 
struck One, and filled an empire with its thrill! 

“You are a brave woman to part with him. I admire your 
courage and self-denial,” said the baronet, warmly. 
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“Yes, Heaven has left me both,” said Mary, with a sadnegs 
that startled her hearer. 

“Tt is no boast,” continued she, abstractedly, and with a soft- 
ness rare even in her sex. 

“It was I who said so, not yourself,” said Sir Jacob, blandly; 
“and you have only one motive-——” 

“Love!” she exclaimed, with melting eyés, whose glimmer was 
like the opal clouded in its own beauty. 

“ We have all some trial or another,” said the baronet. “ Cheer 
up, dear lady; and if you ever want a friend, there will be one in 
reserve.” 

“ But it distresses me to reflect that I may be taking advantage 
of your goodness,” said Mary; “for you are _— a greater 
act of kindness than you yourself are aware of.” 

“So much the better,” replied Sir Jacob. “ Do not let that 
stand in your way.” 

“ Perhaps I ought to tell you why, but I dare not,” said Mary. 

“ Nor do I desire to hear ; it is enough for me that the lad is a 
gentleman, and as I profess to be one myself, why we may take 
the rest on good faith.” 

“ Let me tell you thus much: though deserted, he is of gentle, 
nay, almost of noble, birth.” j 

“We are off this afternoon to Tofts Hall,” interposed Sir 
Jacob. “ Shall we take him with us?” 

“Not so soon—not quite so soon,” murmured Mary, in a sort 
of dream. 

“ You cannot like parting with him so suddenly; that I am not 
surprised at.” 

he scarce heard the words, but dreamed on and wandered. 

“T think now,” said the baronet, “ you had better let him come 
at once,” for he mistook her reverie for hesitation. 

“ My mother is sick; when she recovers I will bring the child, 
and place him myself at the school.” 

The baronet respected her resolution, bidding her remember 
that he should hold her fast to her word. 

The end was gained—could it be said fairly? Perhaps with as 
much candour as was wise ; more on her part than was within the 
limit of her licence. Still a march had been stolen on events, the 
opportunity had been devised by the strategist, and its fruits were 
forced. Genius is permitted to govern by such means, but its 
triumphs are often checked, or it would be rampant and mide 
rough-shod over the deluded. The nemesis may descend on those 
who are not the plotters; they who reap the harvest sown for them 
in the dark must take the evil with the good. 

And now it is to be told with sorrow that the tax had to be 
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paid by her who derived benefit from this important issue of her 
residence at Northport, and of the long wished-for dissolution! It 
was.a rate levied on the affections; in a word, it was the rate of 
mortality—not a poor one, but one of heavy returns. It was 
issued every autumn from those salt marshes, and was demanded 
of many to make up a little sum. There was no kneading of 
pockets, and telling it to call again! It was an epidemic; those 
who incurred it paid the debt of nature, and were called victims; 
and that to a certain extent was true. 

Mrs. Fairfax, though not piquante, still kind and religious, was 
carried off by this fever in her prime, with unspeakable troubles in 
her heart; not, however, without hearing the happy tidings of ho 
from her daughter’s lips, that Johnny had found the friend he 
needed. 

She was the first victim; and her end should have been a 
solemn warning to others who laughed all day long in taverns for 
a week, to commemorate their recent triumph. To them the 
native typhus might almost have been thought to come as a joke; 
they had no other care than to drink and be merry, many still 
having their bribes unchanged in the pockets when they fell 
sick and died; the tens and twenties reserved as an endow- 
ment for neighbours, though fraternity had been given to the 


dogs. 

Next amongst this class of victims was mine host; he died deli- 
rious with an hurrah, respected by all who knew him. (KR. I. P.) 

But not to be diverted from a truer sorrow, let us return to 
where hearts were divided that had never before beat apart. Such 
grief as Mary Prentis had to pass through is not convulsive, it has 
not its relief in the sob and the tear; it puralyses the mind, and 
puts nature into a suit of mourning. hat was the hope now 
that had so lately glowed? It was in ashes; a hurricane had 
swept over its remains. Hope! could that emotion return? It 
might live again, but where was the light that it had shed over a 
morrow that brought death ! 

Those who exist for novelty may prefer a new sorrow to an old, 
afresh condolence to the forgotten one, and the happy release to 
the lingering disease. Let them prosper in the crapes of fashion 
with their polished jets; let them weep with onyx eyes! But as 
a single death to the thinking is the end of all mankind, so is it to 
the living the end of time itself ; the joys of life stop suddenly, and 
the curtain of night descends. 

_ Yet children have a strange idea of death, it does not paralyse, 
it excites their souls. Johnny was led by his mother into the 
blinded chamber to look on saintly features, and a coffin, the un- 
horsed chariot of death. The white steeds and the impatient soul 
t sped them on were gone; having outstripped the sun in his 
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race, and borne an immortal to the realms of bliss, they were 
browsing quietly on the plains of heaven. 

It was a strange idea; its duration.a moment, when it was re- 
placed. 

He conceived that he was admitted to a glimpse of eternal 
concerns, Their mode of business and the scale on which they 
were conducted bewildered him. ‘ The foreign correspondence, so 
to say, of earth with the other world; the summons, the departure, 
the journey afar, he had not before conceived a transaction so vast 
and awful. | 

It was a strange idea; its duration a moment, when he felt sick, 
turned faint and pale. The room turned round; was the office 
where these marvels were settled about to be whirled away? 

His mother caught him in her arms and bore him from the 
chamber. 

Nancy placed him on a sofa at the open window, sprinkled him 
with water, put hartshorn to his nose, and he revived. 

“ Yesterday,” said he to the adoring Nancy, who could have 
wept at the paleness that overspread his brow, “yesterday I was 
on the eve of a journey; I thought it was a long way to Tofts 
Hall; what must it seem then on the eve of a journey beyond the 
tomb?” | 

Nancy did not appear to like that strange idea, and put a stop 
to its duration by asking him to take a walk, and they went out 
together; by this means her object to refresh and divert him was 
xecomplished. ‘They were out on the Crouch and in the fields for 
two hours, when it was time to return to dinner. 

The cloth was laid, and a chair placed at the table; he was to 
dine alone. A hare was brought in, because it was a dish that he 
used to like, but it was at a time when he ate it in forgetfulness of 
the fact that it had once been alive. He glanced at it, saw it 
prick its crisp ears, it challenged his imagination in the race of 
death. It was ready for a start to be pursued by invisible hunters, 
then in full chase was burnt alive as it crossed the blazing heath. 
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OUR LIFE IN JAPAN.* 


Tus is precisely the kind of work which is wanted in regard 
to those strange antipodal islands, and still a, We people, yclept 
Japanese. We have had enough for the time being of the past 
history, mythology, and ethnology of these hybrid Mongols, and 
of the inland seas and towns, the features, the scenery, and the 
vegetation of the country. Without being so learned and de- 
tailed as old Kiimpfer and Thunberg, M. de Chassiron has filled 
“up a void by his admirable illustrations, and Alcock, Oliphant, 
and Fortune have brought information down to a late period. 
Messrs. Jephson and Elmhirst carry on the history to our own 
day, and a remarkable history it is, where a country 1s, from being 
brought into contact with Europe and America, going through 
the throes of a double struggle, one against pressure from without, 
the other from the gradual overthrow of the feudal system within. 
Whether a Richelieu will arise in the shape of some modern 
Taikun to abate the pride of semi-independent Daimos, and sub- 
ject the provinces to their legitimate emperor, is not yet quite 
clear; but all the probabilities are in favour of such an issue, and 


of the long continuance of peaceful commercial relations. Acts of 


vandalism, superstition, and barbarity may still be occasionally 

rpetrated—a whole people is not changed in a quarter of a cen- 
tury—but the Japanese are essentially an intelligent people, par- 
ticularly educatable, and all the chances are in favour of progress 
and not of retrogression. 

In the mean time, what we want are sketches of life—a more 
intimate acquaintance with both the domestic and public habits and 
manners of the people—so as to be able to form some idea of their 
squad wants, and of their intellectual aspirations. The work 

fore us will furnish the reader with a large fund of this particular 
kind of information. It is indeed a most readable and entertaining 
account, not only of the life led by the English in Japan, but also, 
which is of more importance, of the kind of life led by the Ja- 
panese themselves. So Japanese is Japan—or so Nipponese is 
Nippon—that while we were almost tired of that never-failing 
adjunct to all pictorial representations, old Fusiyama, our writers 
tell us that after living some time among the Japanese, one begins 
toshare their veneration for the grand old mountain. Unless, 
indeed, people can enter into the feelings of those with whom they 


ous 
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are sojourning, it is quite certain that all attempts at description 
will be vain and futile. 

Frenchmen, it is admitted, get on much better with this extra- 
ordinarily polite and punctilious people than we do. They can 
bow | scrape, whereas the Englishman shirks his work dis- 
gracefully, and is indeed sometimes so irreverent as to be strangely 
moved to mirth at what he designates as “ antics”—unti! his own 
turn comes. But if the Englishman looks piteously out of his 
eyes, as he bows and rubs his knees—one of the minutiz ; he can 
admire the Japanese dress and vouch for the comfort of it, es 
cially that of the “bettoes,” or grooms—a tight-fitting flesh sur- 
tout of tattooing of the most wonderful pattern. After the heat 
and fever of Hong-Kong, rides and rambles in Japan, through 
green lanes and over wooded hills, with lovely peaceful views on 
every side, are things not to be despised—but not to be carried 
out precisely in the “ betto” costume. 

“ Huts and kennels,” as Japanese dwellings are irreverentl 
termed, and to the consideration of which a whole chapter is de- 
voted, concern us not. If a visitor cannot make himself comfort- 
able in any country—barring insect visitors, as more especially 
ants—he has himself in great part to blame. One of the first 
“curious” things to be seen—not an uncommon one, it appears— 
is an execution. Some French traveller noted a man swinging 
from a rope as a proof of civilisation, three or four men impaled 
on spikes once disgusted us with some otherwise very pretty 
scenery. The victim on the occasion in question, it would appear, 
like others of his class, put on a kind of bravado, and called out to 
the foreigners “ to come and see how a Nippon could die!” But 
he was in reality much disturbed inwardly, and his features are 
described as being worn and distorted, and his eyeballs glazed and 
sunk. After decapitation the head is exposed on a scaffold, and 
Signor Beato’s illustration of such a warning would be simply 
repulsive were it not the head of one of the murderers of the ill- 
fated Major Baldwin and Lieutenant Bird. We grieve to read 
that fearful tales are told of the tortures employed by the Nippons 
to extort confession or punish crimes. The fiendish ingenuity 
of the Roman inquisition is indeed said to be outdone by the 
diabolical contrivances of the acknowledged jurisdiction of Japan. 

A next thing to be done is to visit the great bronze idol of 
Japan at Daibuts, some seventeen miles from Yokohama. The 
way there lays “like the path of all younger sons in fairy tales,’ 
up hill and down dale, through woods and vaileys, villages and 
hamlets, and past peaceful farmhouses, from which chubby little 
children come trooping out with shrill cries of “ Tojin! Tojin! 
stranger! stranger!” They would do as much in any other 
country. The children being dressed exactly like the grown-up 
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le, gave them at first an intensely comical appearance. A 
oa by the wayside near a prettily situated little tea-house, was 
the scene of the murder of a Frenchman about three years before. 
He was out botanising, when he was cut down by a party of two- 
sworded men simply because he happened to be a foreigner. Our 
authors add their testimony to that before given, that these tea- 
houses are the picture of comfort and cleanliness, and it appears 
that they deal not only in tea but also in liquors. The Japanese 
were, on their side, lost in amazement at the figure of Britannia 
on the officers’ caps. They could not understand how a lot of 
Yakonins could so far forget the respect due to their sex and 
calling as thus to pay homage publicly to a woman. The ladies, 
however, were delighted, and exclaimed to their lords, “ Aha, you 
see, there are countries where women are treated with proper 
respect. These tojins aren’t such barbarians after all !” The 
men said, * Do your women, then, fight?” With one accord the 
wholé party responded “ rather!” the voices of the married men, 
of whom there were two or three present, being particularly 
noticeable. 

The temples at Daibuts are, as regards general outline of form, 
very similar to all other sacred edifices in Japan, but they surpass 
all others in size, costly carving, and number. ‘The entrance to 
the sacred enclosure is, as usual, over arched stone bridges in the 
willow-pattern style, and over a moat which was covered with 
lotus plants and water-lilies. Within, two sacred ponies were 
kept, caparisoned in the most grotesque manner, and slung from 
the roof of the stable, never being allowed to lie down, being sup- 
posed to be ever ready for a ride by the god of war. hen 
asked if the said deity was to ride both at once, the attendant 

rest grinned from ear to ear, and even the little boys laughed. 

hese ponies were perfectly white, and one of them had pink eyes. 
Not one temple struck the visitors with either admiration or 
wonder; it was only taken’ collectively that they assumed an ap- 
pearance of anything like grandeur. It was on their return from 
a visit to these temples that Major Baldwin and Lieutenant Bird 
were brutally assassinated. Nothing but the strong arm of dis- 
cipline prevented the men of the 20th avenging the murder of 
two beloved officers. As it was there was some talk of revenge, 
by marching the regiment out and burning down the temples as a 
lesson to the Japanese; and we perfectly agree with the writers 
that some decisive measure of this sort would have been the best 
plan to prevent the recurrence of such horrible atrocities. Hesi- 
tation and forbearance are always mistaken by semi-savages for 
cowardice, and only lead ultimately to more serious incidents. But 


we live in an age of enlightenment, which bids us to forbear at 
any price. 
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Our authors are by no means naturalists—much more partial, if 
anything, to the jocose than to the sentimental mood; yet even 
they admit that the man’s mind must be coarse and uncultivated 
indeed who cannot appreciate the beauties of nature as seen in 
Japan. They are, indeed, never tired of expatiating upon the 
beauty of fresh views brought before them in their desultory rides, 
Japan is evidently altogether an underrated country, for the ladies, 
we are assured, are as beautiful as the scenery. “ Fair-skinned 
almost as their sisters of the West; small but neatly—nay, almost 
faultlessly—shaped ; their flowing robes displaying in its own 
gracefulness the model that nature has adopted, and which none 
of the meretricious deceptions of civilisation can improve upon ; 
with pretty captivating manners, and a language musical and soft 
as Italian, the laughter-loving nymphs of the Rising Sun have 
many and powerful charms.” | 

This is pretty well, and painful is the reaction when we read, 
“It would certainly take the world by surprise if these belles 
dames acquired sufficient influence over their English sisters to in- 
duce them to adopt their plan, so exquisite in its naive simplicity, 
of taking their daily baths in the street outside their doors.” But 
the Japanese are not merely naive; they have a vast fund of 
humour in their composition, and jt appears that as “a would-be 
purchaser” takes a stroll along Curiosity-street, at Yokohama, he 
is hailed on all sides by the inmates to come and inspect their 
wares, and many a chaffy remark they pass upon him as he pro- 
ceeds on his way. As said “Curio,” or Curiosity-street, as nearly 
half a mile long, and very broad, the ordeal must be no trifling 
one. And yet these jocose Japanese are, we are told, never rude, 
and a stranger may yo into a shop, turn everything upside down, 
and make no purchase, and yet be offered a cup of tea. 

At certain seasons of the year kite-flying becomes the rage in 
Japan, and every man and boy provides himself with one of these 
articles, mostly in the form of dragons. The origin of this practice, 
which our authors did not understand, is now well known, from 
Max Miller’s researches, to be connected with that dragon-worship 
which had its origin in thunderstorms ; but another curious custom, 
which prevails throughout the country, of every Nippon to whom 
a son has been born during the preceding twelve months, hoisting 
a huge paper fish on a bamboo pole in front of his house, is not so 
easily explained. Is it a transmission of the worship of Derceto 
or Ashtaroth in the far East, or is it a kind of reverence for fish 
entertained independently by nations far apart for their remarkable 
fecundity? Looking down on a town or village from a hill, the 
curious spectacle is beheld of several hundred huge monsters of the 
deep floating in the air. They vary in length from three or four 
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feet up to twenty or twenty-five, and are wonderfully life-like, 
both in form and motion. 

There is no lack of amusement among the Japanese. Besides 
kite-flying, top-spinning, wrestling, juggling, and many minor 

rts, they are passionately fond of theatricals, ‘They get so ex- 
cited at these performances, which are often impromptu, as to in- 
fluence the course of the drama, and to enter into it as if it were 
a teality. In such cases it is often dangerous for foreigners to be 
present. A picce will also sometimes last throughout the day, and 
a regular Japanese playgoer will sit it out the whole time, having 
his meals brought to him. Most of the plays are, however, founded 
on old legends and stories, in which, as 1s well known, the Japanese 
are particularly rich. Foreigners have also sometimes uninten- 
tionally increased the reputation of the spirits of their forests and 
mountains. O-yama, one of the most sacred mountains in Japan, 
is the abode of an evil spirit with a long nose, whose name is 
Tenjo. This spirit resents any intrusion by injuring those who 
attempt to ascend his mountain. That was sufficient to induce two 
Englishmen to make the attempt, when one of them fell and broke 
his ler in two places. The Japanese were very sorry that Tenjo 
should have behaved so ill, but his reputation was not the less 
wonderfully increased by the accident. 

Although our author’s remark that the Japanese have taken 
kindly to foreigners where they have learnt to appreciate them, 
and although they believe that they are, as a nation, the reverse of 
treacherous, yet so imbued are they with a fanatical love of their 
country, and so inimical to its prosperity do they believe the 
presence of the foreigner to be, that in remote parts of the country, 
“the end to be attained—namely, to get rid of him—justifying 
the means, no matter how foul or treacherous, the assassin or mur- 
derer of a tojin is looked upon in the light of a patriot.” 

Upon the oft-disputed question as to the general bath, our 
authors say that the visitor goes away so thoroughly impressed 
with the entire absence of anything approaching to the sensational 
or even the picturesque, in this incongruous mixture of youth and 
age, beauty and deformity, that a second visit is seldom desired. 
The account of a wrestling match between Japanese professionals 
and some of the officers and men of the 9th, is very amusing. The 
burly Nippons were easily overthrown—one man actually throw- 
ing the astonished native over his head. But to the officers, the 
unsavoury embrace of a fat and cleaginous Nippon must have 
been anything but a treat. 

_ If there is one fault to be found with the book, it is that there 
1s too much of “ ours” (ours, being apparently a rather fast 
regiment), and too little of the Japanese. “ Schooling the 
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Griffins,” “‘ The Hack Handicap,” “The Drag,” and other “ great 
sporting events,” are adapted for quite a different class of readers 
to those who take pleasure in books of travel. As to field sports, 
it appears st had deer and pig in very small numbers; bronze 

heasants and common pheasants; geese, duck, teal, and snipe. 
The account of a fire at Yokohama is graphically told, and well 
illustrated. So also of a dinner at Prince Satsuma’s—the king. 
maker, as he is called. As the Japanese consume little or no 
meat, except in the form of soups, it must have required no smuii 
ingenuity to lay forty dishes before the guests. Yet there were 
few dishes in the menu to which exception would have been taken 
even by the daintiest yoga Raw fish and hot saki, hard-boiled 
eggs and sliced pears, fish with salted plums, and raw cuttle-fish, 
would, however, have come under this category with most Euro- 

eans. Satsuma’s palace appears to have been a pleasant place, 
and the gardens and grounds very lovely. The town of Kagosima 
is also the most favourable specimen of its kind in Japan. Many 
of the streets are as broad and well kept as Regent-street, and 
there are numerous canals and streams crossed by handsome stone 
bridges. Many instances of harakiri occurred whilst the 9th were 
in Japan. When the late Taikun or Shughun abdicated, his 
prime minister, considering the resolution disgraceful both to the 
sovereign and his adherents, preferred death to dishonour, and had 
recourse to the happy despatch. The intelligence marked on the 
countenances of some of these Japanese, as given in the photo- 
graphs, is very remarkable. Admiral King, by accident or other- 
wise, does not, for example, contrast favourably with Prince 
Satsuma’s prime minister. 

The Japanese, who are most thrown in contact with tojins, are 
learning to adopt both their dress and manners. Unquestionably 
highly gifted and intellectual, and one of the most polite people 
in the world, they have also taken greatly to travel. Steam 
packets now ply regularly from China and San Francisco, and 
when the railway is completed from the latter port to New York, 
which it will be very shortly, the Nippons will probably be one of 
the first people of the Far East to senda: themselves to 
European and American habits and manners, and will become, in 
fact, members of generally civilised communities. 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 
VII. 


AUSTIN RECKONS WITHOUT HIS HOST. 


But Austin’s heart was fired with hope when he found himself 
in the drawing-room alone with Kate that evening. She sat 
devising and executing ingenious alterations in various articles of 
female attire—an ra Hae. perhaps more useful than romantic 
—and he, watching the nimble tapering fingers as they stitched 
and clipped and shaped, and magically transformed heterogeneous 
odds mY ends into recognisable and comely garments, meditated 
within himself how he should say what he wanted to say. He 
talked to her on miscellaneous subjects for some time, with lon 
pauses in between, and she rattled on in her careless animat 
fashion, with that free and full sense of enjoyment which an honest, 
high-spirited girl feels when she gets an intelligent man to talk to 
for the first time in her life. There was no constraint, no apparent 
feeling of awkwardness on her part; all was ease, and frankness, 
and confidence. She rallied him on his unusual abstraction, filling 
up the pauses herself, and on his roundabout style, which was par- 
ticularly manifest that evening; she fought valiantly against the 
inroads of slang words, and asked him, but with no coquettishness 
of manner, was she not making rapid strides in the path of im- 
provement? Perhaps he would have been better pleased had 
there been more of consciousness and reserve, less of easy 
abandon. 

“There is something I am very anxious to tell you about,” he 
said, at length, after a longer pause than usual; “and perhaps you 
will be able to throw some light on the matter, for it has excited 
my curiosity a good deal, and I have been anxious for an oppor- 
tunity to tell you of it. May I do so?” 

“Yes, of course, Mr. Reefer,” she answered, pene, with a 
=a from her work; “unless it is anything very horrible or 
melancholy, and then I would rather you would keep it to your- 
self. How grave and solemn you look! I hope it is nothing 
serious. What do you think of my work? Won’t this look pretty 
when I have put the velvet on? I got the pattern out of a book. 
Are these sort of things fashionable among the girls you know? 
I want you to give me a few hints about the fashions before we go 
to Ashleigh. What is it you want to tell me, Mr. Reefer?” 
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He recounted his adventure on the night of his arrival, omitting 
the glimpse which he had caught of the two figures at the top of 
the stairs; but he was not prepared for the result. At the very 
beginning, when he mentioned hearing the voice, her face became 
suddenly pale, and the work dropped from her hands. Then, 
violently agitated, she rose from her chair and paced up and down 
in front of the fire-place, stopping sometimes and resting her head 
against the mantelpiece, with her hands pressed to her temples. 

“Oh, Mr. Reefer, don’t ask me about it—please don’t ask me, 
I know—that is, I think I could tell you, but—but I have a 
reason—please don’t ask me.” 

He got up from his seat, feeling perplexed and uncomfortable, 
wondering what the mystery could be, and wishing for the life of 
him that he had let it alone. Things, he felt, were not going as 
prosperously as he could have wished; she had given him no 
opening for relieving himself of that most important matter which 
weighed on his mind, and in his He tha and poverty of 
resource he had made none for himself. And the opportunity he 
onged for seemed farther away than ever now after the dismal 
plunder he had made. How should he try and repair the blunder, 
and neutralise its uncomfortable effects? He would get her to the 
piano, and get her to sing; there was no soother, there was no 
adjuster like music. Music, too, was favourable to love passages; 
it stirred and stimulated the softer emotions; it set the fancy ina 
glow; it was an enemy to diffidence and constraint. And he 
would like again to feel what he felt when she was singing that 
simple song of Moore’s; he longed to have the voice in his ear 
untyimg the soul of the melody, and to feel once more that deli- 
cious thrill through his whole being. 

“T have annoyed and distressed you,” he said, coming near to 
her as she stood by’the fire with her elbow resting on the mantel- 
nece ; “the last thing I would have wished to do. I assure you 

have acted unwittingly though unfortunately, and you must not 
refuse to forgive me.” 

“You haven’t annoyed me, Mr. Reefer,” she replied, turning 
round to him, with her equanimity restored, and speaking in her 
usual gay tone. “ You did make me a little uncomfortable by 
what you said, but of course you could not know that it would, 
and it is you who must forgive me for being so silly. You will 
think it strange that I don’t explain about that—about what you 
asked me, but it is nothing wrong, only I—you can trust me, 
can’t you, Mr. Reefer?” 

She worked with her fingers nervously as she spoke, but asked 
her question looking up into his face with a sort of childlike con- 
fidence which charmed him greatly. How he would have liked 
to have her head resting on his breast, and to stroke the rich hair 
as she looked up at him continually with that trustful gaze. 
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“If those eyes are not to be trusted, what must the rest of the 
world’s be?” he said, smiling. “Let us forget the matter over 
Mr. Moore’s ‘harp.’ I want you to sing it, and that other you 
sang the first evening I was here; for how do I know when I may 


have the opportunity of hearing them again?” 


_ “Does thinking of that trouble you, Mr. Reefer?” she asked, 
as she laughingly opened the piano. 

He stood, as was his wont, bending over her shoulder, and 
turning the leaves for her. And when the melody, which had 
moved him on that first evening, broke again upon his ear, the 
simple “tga of the air and the: subtle touch of feeling in the 
voice which sang it, once more laid hold of him, and stirring to 
the depths all tnat there was of passion in him, melted the thin 
ice-coating of reserve, and unlocked the barriers of amatory speech. 

“ And this is the last evening I am to spend with you—the last 
time I am to listen to this enchantment.” 

He had taken a chair now, and was seated beside her, so that he 
could look full into her face; and he spoke in a mournfully senti- 
mental tone, which might have told her that something more was 
intended to be expressed than civil regret. 

“The last evening, Mr. Reefer?” she replied, not at all the 
reverse of cheerfully. “Yes; but you know we may meet one 
another at Ashleigh, as you and your brother know Lord Boulder, 
and often go there. I suppose as it is the last evening, you think 
you ought to play the part of Commendation instead of Censure; 
but you know I like the last best, because it is of most use to me.” 

“You jest, while I am in earnest,” he broke forth, half reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ How is it possible for me even to play at critic and censor, 
when admiration possesses every part of me, and it is in my heart 
to tell you all I feel?” 

Something in his tone and his look seemed to strike her as not 
quite in keeping with his ordinary tone of badinage, and she looked 
up wonderingly as she replied, running her fingers over the notes: 

“How grave you are this evening, Mr. Reefer. Why should 
you be so earnest in paying me compliments when there are so 
many defects which you must see, and I have so much still to 
learn? It is very unkind of you; you should be more harsh and 
particular to-night than you have ever been, I want you to give 
me a finishing lesson before I go to Ashleigh, and a very severe 
and strict one. Why not, Mr. Reefer?” 

“Give me the right!” he eried, drawing his chair nearer, and 
speaking with still greater earnestness. “Dare I ask with any 
hope that what I ask will be granted? Give me the right to be 
Pteceptor, not only for this evening but for years to come. Give 
me the right, not only to be teacher, but to be admiring, adoring 
Worshipper, and devoted guide and protector through life , 
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There was a visible movement went through her frame as of a 
slight start when he began, and her cheek first’ flushed and then 
turned pale. There could be no mistake now a8 to what his 
earnestness meant, yet she said, in a low embarrassed voice, as she 
worked nervously with her fingers: 

« What—what do you mean, Mr. Reefer? ” 

“ Have you to ask? I mean that since Monday evening—can 
it be but five days ago?—you have been the joy of my existence, 

ou have been the world I have lived in; it is your image which 
hes stolen into my heart, and made it captive with its sweet inno- 
cence and beauty and sunshine; it is your endearing charms which 
I am dreading must be hidden from me to-morrow perhaps for 
ever, which I would fain have always with me to dazzle and 
delight. You have the power to grant me this brightest happi- 
ness, will you do it? For four days I have been in ‘a dream of 
magical bliss, and have brought myself to hope that the dream 
may become a reality. Can you make it so by saying you will 
be my wife ; or—or must you wake me out of it and convince me 
that it is but a dream?” 

She cast her eyes down on the notes before her with a troubled 
look, and said: 

‘Don’t say more, Mr. Reefer, please ; you have made me so 
sorry; I can’t tell you how sorry Fam, never expected this; 
I—I never — ou had such feelings towards me.” And 
then raising her head and turning her face to him with a frank 
look, in which there was much sympathy, she proceeded: # I am 
so sorry, Mr. Reefer, but I can’t give you the answer you want. 
I wish I could tell you how much I respect you, and how much 
enjoyment I have had from your being here, and how I would 
like, if you would promise to be always my friend, but—but I 
cannot say anything but ‘no’ to what you ask. I don’t think— 
that is, I hope I haven’t done anything to make you fancy I felt 
more than what I have said, Mr. Reefer? If I have, I am so 
sorry, 80 very sorry, for I never meant to.” 

“No, no,” said Austin, sadly; “it is I only who am to blame 
for listening so easily to my own too credulous heart. I should 
have known that everything derived its colour from my own 
imagination, and that [ judged of your feelings by what I felt 
myself. But is there no hope? You can almost count the time 
you have known me by minutes; might you not be able to give 
me a different answer at the end of some years, if you had the 
opportunity of seeing me a good deal during that time, and of 
knowing me better? I have been too sudden; I have taken you 
by surprise; I might have known that it would be so. But ! 
would wait any number of years if I might hope that at the end 
you would take back the ‘no; they would be like days with 
such a prospect before me. Can you give me this hope?” 
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“Why do you me to say what gives so much pain to both 
of us, Mr. Reefer?” she replied, with a tearful, half-reproachful 
look at him. “I cannot give it, I——because I do not think 
there would be any—any change There is the carriage at the 
door; they have come back.” 

“Good night,” he said, holding out his hand to her. “I must 
always look back to my visit here as the happiest period of my 
life, although it has not ended as I fondly hoped it might.” 

As he reached the landing at the top of the stairs, Mr, Treeby 
and the others appeared in the passage wnbey and looking down he 
met Mrs, Treeby’s face glancing inquiringly up at him. Mis grave 
expression told her what his fate had been, and she tacitly sought 
to soothe his disappointment by a look of the keenest sympathy. 
But he met another glance a glance it was, and nothin 
more—sharp, wistful, incomprehensible, from a deep grey eye. It 
made Maud Treeby a stranger and more mysterious person to him 
than ever. As he sat down to ruminate before his brother’s fire, 
the philosopher wondered whether what had just befallen him was 
to be the pall which was to hang over and darken his whole life. 
He could not but feel some surprise that he should be so little 
prostrated, that he should er ce so slight a portion of that 
despairing anguish or that frenzied desperation which popular 
tradition is accustomed to associate with the disappointed lover. 
The last plank had been cut from under him; he must encourage 
no delusive suggestions of hope, but bear his fate philosophically. 

Next day he and his brother left for Brighton, and the following 
week saw all the Treebies at Ashleigh Manor, with the exception 
of Master Ned, who joined the Reefers, according to that arrange- 
ment made between Austin and Kate. 





VUL 


LADY BOULDER IN TROUBLE. 


Ir is rather more than a fortnight since Viscount Knipp and 
his friend Noel Manners were overtaken in the park by the earl’s 
carriage, containing his lordship’s new guests, the Treebys. 

inter seems to have died prematurely, for there has been no 
recurrence of frost or snow, or indeed of any of those harsher 
meteorological manifestations which tell of his presence and power. 
And if winter has prematurely died, spring has been prematurely 

; for warm and tender winds are nding among the trees in 

} chase, just touching your brow with kisses so soothing and 

80 inspiriting, that you long for their repetition, and whispering 

tidings in your ear of the manifold joys that a rejuvenescent 
earth is bringing with it; tiny spikes of grass are peeping up here 
and there in the park; and actually some thrushes have , Br. to 
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clear their throats and trill a few notes in a rather hesitating key, 
as if they were not quite certain that this early freshness could in 
truth and in earnest be the waking of that spring which is to bid 
them strike the grand chorus of jubilation. How exquisite are 
those visits, temporary though they may be, which spring will thus 
sometimes pay us, even in the very heart of winter! How exil- 
tant is the feeling sent into us by her touch !—how fair is her face 
to look upon!—how cheering the melody of her voice !—how 
sweet the promises she whispers to us of soon coming to deliver us 
out of the hand of our enemy, and to remain with us altogether! 
And how proportionately bitter is the change when she has to 
dart off and leave us once more in’thraldom! Perhaps such stolen 
visits are dearer to us than the permanent gladness of her supreme 
rule; only that there comes that melancholy reaction when they 
are over. They tantalise us like a.cherished friend, who looks in 
upon us one moment and vanishes the next. Nevertheless, who 
would wish they never came? 

At times it will happen that there is no departure at all, that 
the glimpse is not an earnest and foreshadowing of Spring merely, 
but Spring her very self come to abide her appointed time; that 


winter dies an early death, and the earth is made to be born again © 


sooner than expectation. Such would appear to be the case just 
now at Ashleigh, and its woods, and fields, and lake, and 
feathered peoples are all rejoicing in the fact; this 12th of January 
is more like a day in the middle of April. Nor is it the park and 
the birds alone that are exulting in the early geniality. On toa 
terrace in front of the south wing of the manor-house, Lady 
Boulder has just emerged from her boudoir to taste the sweetness 
of the spring in which she so much delights. The window of her 
room serves also the purpose of a door, so that in the time of 
flowers she can step out on the terrace with little exertion to her- 
self (she cannot bear much, poor lady!) and pluck an early violet, 
and seat herself where the sun casts his warmest ray. 

This morning Aggie and Nelly Duc-t-Duc, have brought her 
wheel-chair up to the window and wheeled her off to the extreme 
end of the terrace, and in somewhat dangerous proximity to the 
three steps which form the connexion between it and the broad 
walk below. But these young maidens do pretty much as they 
like with her ladyship, and the present instance is but a mild spe- 
cimen of the arts to which they resort for the purpose of teasing 
the life out of her. Their great delight, is to get her into her 
chair, for then she is, as they express it, “quite at their mercy, 
and they have all ‘kinds of ways of tormenting the poor soul; 
they rattle down some slope with her at breakneck pace, turning ® 
deaf ear to her cries of distress ; they threaten to tilt her on to the 
lawn ; they push her to the edge of the terrace-steps, and drive her 
crazy by vowing to let go their hold and dismiss her to certull 
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destruction; they threaten to wheel her to some remote part of the 
ark and then leave her to wheel herself home as best she may ; 
in short, there is no limit to the modes in which these two mis- 
' ghievous monkeys tyrannise over their venerable and helpless 
friend. One day, when the spirit of wickedness was more than 
usually dominant, they insisted upon tying a handkerchief over 
her eyes that she might not be able to see where they were going 
to take her. On her remonstrating, the threat was immediately 
held over that, failing submission, she would be -pushed violently 
down steep places into the lake. The wheeling went-on for some 
time, when it suddenly stopped, and nothing was to be heard but 
a sound of muffled laughter close by, and on the victim pulling 
the bandage from her eyes she found she was stranded on the 
bleach-green between two clothes-lines, with her two .tormentors 
giggling at her from behind a big blanket. And now there they 
are doing their utmost to embitter her enjoyment of this beautiful 
morning by keeping her uncomfortably near the edge of the 
terrace-steps. Never wag a benevolent elderly lady treated with 
so much indignity; never Gid condescension and indulgence meet 
with such an abominable return. What wou/d our beloved great- 
grandmothers say could they peep out from their stately vaults, 
and behold the license of modern young people! Let us hope 
they will never do anything so foolish, lest their dear old bones 
should begin to quake at the sight, supposing there is still enough 
left of the said dear old bones to do so. But the Countess Boulder 
must be lamentably wanting in firmness, and must, after all, richly 
deserve some castigation for her weakness of character, for she 
does nothing but lie back in her chair and laugh immoderately. 

“You horrible little wretches,” she cries, ‘* how you delight in 
teasing me! Do pull me an inch or two farther back, for I am in 
momentary fear that something may set the chair off, and that I 
shall run over the steps.” 

“Shall we move her back, Nelly?” says Aggie. 

“No, Aggie, not yet. Aunt Boulder must learn not to be 
nervous. Miss Reade says nervousness in young ladies is silly, and 
ought to be overcome, and of course it is worse in old ladies, and 
Aunt Boulder must be taught to overcome it.” 

At which Aunt Boulder—their aunt by special permission, not 

relationship—laughs more than ever, and cries: 

“You little absurdities! Well, at least pick up my parasol, one 
of you; it has fallen just under the wheel.” 

“Isn’t it very careless of Aunt Boulder to drop her parasol, 
Nelly?” says Aggie. 

“Yes, Aggie, extremely careless, and I must teach Aunt Boulder 
hot to be so careless in future, though it gives me great pain to do 
8, as Miss Reade says when she keeps us in half an hour.” 

And upon this the young lady ks up the parasol and offers it 
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to her ladyship, but pulls it out of her reach as often as she 
attempts to clutch it, repeating demurely during the operation, 
“ patience and perseverance overcome all difficulties.” 

“ Ah, Eleanor, here you are,” cries the persecuted peeress, as 
Lady Quaque makes her appearance at this moment, accompanied 
by Mrs. Treeby. “Do come to my rescue. These naughty 
children of yours are playing all manner of tricks upon me.” 

“ My children are bent, I think, on bringing me to shame,” said 
Lady Quaque. “ There’s that wicked Philip nearly broken 
Blundel’s head by experimenting upon the gong. It seems he is 
in the habit of helping Bellamy to beat it every morning for break- 
. fast, and this morning he took it into his head when Bellamy’s 
back was turned to move it off its hook, to the imminent peril of 
Blundel’s head, who was passing underneath at the moment. 
Aggie—Nelly, what have you been doing? Where is Miss Reade 
this morning? If you are to be troublesome, I must send you into 
the house.” 

“ Shall we pull Aunt Boulder back a bit, Nell?” says Aggie, 


without heeding her mamma. 


“Yes, we will Aggie; we'll pull her back three yards and leave. 


her alone for the rest of the day; and I implore you, madam, to 
take the lesson to heart. Here is your parasol. Let us give her 
the kiss of charity and forgiveness, Aggie.” 

Saying which, both young ladies bent over the chair and 
bestowed a couple of sounding kisses on the forehead of their 
victim, who manifested the inherent weakness of hér tharacter by 
pulling Miss Nell’s face down to her own, and repaying the kiss 
with compound interest. 

“There, you old-fashioned, ridiculous little antic, with your wise 
schoolroom saws and maxims, I’ve half a mind to hand you over to 
Mamma, and to tell her how atrociously you behave to a helpless old 
woman. I wish Mr. Rucklebed was here; he seems to be the only 
person who knows how to keep you in order. Now just wheel me 
over to that corner in the sun, will you? Isn’t this weather 
delicious, Mrs. Treeby? I hope they will have-a nice ride and no 
mishaps. Here come the horses; but what has become of our 
young ladies, I wonder.” 

“ There they are,” cried Aggie; and she and Nelly rushed away 
to the other end of the terrace as some half-dozen figures appeared 
coming up the steps, the greater number of which were arrayed i 
riding-habits, and held dainty jittle riding-whips in their hands. 
They turned out to be respectively the three Treeby girls, Lady 


Mary Tarnicliffe, Archie, a college friend of his, and a young lady 
whose real name I, who record this history, have never been able 
to discover, but who always seemed to go by the name of 
“ Minnie.” 
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THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 


THE question of separation is no longer put forward in Ireland 
with the same pertinacity that it was in the first half of the pre- 
gent century. All educated Irishmen have become aware that 
whatever injury Great Britain might experience from the sever- 
ance of the Union, the far greater injury which Ireland would 
suffer is beyond comparison. ‘Situate on the western shores of 
England and Scotland, Ireland, in ceasing to be incorporated with 
Great Britain must inevitably become her foe and be reconquered. 
There can be no doubt that Great Britain could exist and dourish 
independent of Ireland, but unless, as has been proposed by the 
political Magog of the day, it were removed to some distant part 
of the Atlantic, or in closer proximity to the American Fenians, 
it must be dependent on, if not united with, England. 

But if the question of separation is no longer put forward as a 
simple proposition, as of yore, it is being worked out in a far more 
sure and insidious manner. No one, with a head on his shoulders, 
but must feel that the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Protestant Church—a measure carried by a Romanist and Dis- 
senting majority, and by one of the most revolutionary Govern- 
ments that have swayed the destinies of the country since the days 
of the Commonwealth—must lead to Roman Catholi¢ ascendancy, 
and that the ascendancy of a foreign power will be as obnoxious 
to Irish Protestants as it will be incompatible with British rule. 
Putting aside the extraordinary policy which rewards loyalty by 
spoliation, and disloyalty, contumacy, and rebellion by toleration 
and clemency, how can a Church, overtly disestablished and dis- 
endowed, be expected to continue loyal ? 

It is not only the estrangement of the ministers of the Irish 
Protestant Church that will entail disloyalty, but also that of the 
Protestant laity, and which has already declared itself in an un- 
mistakable manner. Hitherto all movements in favour of a repeal 
of the Union have emanated from the Roman Catholics.. They 
have been the only agitators for what is called the parliamentary 
independence of Ireland, from which they alone expected to de- 
ive any benefit. But Repeal has now become a Protestant, as 
well as a Roman Catholic cry, and the numbers of malcontents 
will be seriously increased when the untoward measure of dis- 
establishment is carried into effect. This precious bill has indeed 
had for sole effect that of swelling the ranks of the discontented 
and disloyal party. The substitution of a papal for a Protestant 
ascendancy, while it has not been thorough enough to make those 
who were before disaffected any more loyal, has added to their 
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number a new class of malcontents, burning with a keen sense of 
the injury and insult which are sought to laid upon them in 
the destruction of that Church, which, in their eyes, is the symbol 
and bond of the British connexion. 

Mr. Gladstone’s measure has been designated in the Queen’s 
speech as a mere “ecclesiastical arrangement,” but it is also a 
question of the fidelity of the Protestant laity. The traditional 
upholders of the British connexion, the descendants of those who, 
for centuries, have been the supporters of the British rule in Ire. 
land, whose fathers fought for our common liberties, and who are 
the representatives of all that was loyal, free, orderly, and indus- 
trious in the island, are as much the victims of Irish disestablish- 
ment, as are the ministers of that Church, of which they constitute 
a part, and indeed the living emblem. : 

The Protestant Church having been cast away upon the plea 
that its presence in Ireland is obnoxious to the Celtic and Milesian 
portion of the population, it is obvious that the same Romanist 
majority will soon discover that the presence of Protestant and 
alien landlords is still far more obnoxious. The large proprietors 
will learn that “ tenant-right” means permanent occupancy free of 
rent, and the possessors of estates who have received their property 
from former confiscations wil find that the names of alleged 
rightful heirs are still carefully registered, and that reconfiscation 
will be of easy enactment by a mob representing Roman Catholic 
ascendancy, a foreign ruler, and “ Ireland for the Irish.” 

Yet has Ireland never been purely Irish, as it ts termed, no 
more than it has been Roman Catholic, since the. introduction 
of Christianity. We know as little of the aborigines of Erin as 
we do of the early inhabitants of Albion; but separated from the 
poetical and fabulous traditions with which early records are en- 
veloped, we do know that the Firl-bogs cdme from Belgium, the 
Danoi.ians from Norway and Denmark, the Milesians from Spain, 
the Picts and Scots from Scotland, and the Saxons and Nor- 
mans fiom England. We know also that such was the ever exem- 
plary state of the precious island, that of one hundred and seventy- 
eight monarchs of the Milesian colony, from Heber and Heremon 
down to Roderick O’Connor (who was ruler when the English 
arrived, A.D, 1170), only twenty died natural deaths ; sixty were 
treacherously murdered and succeeded by their assassins, and 
seventy-one were slain in battle. “ No man,” says Sir John Davis, 
the historian of these eleven centuries of Milesian domination, 
“could enjoy his life, wife, lands, or goods in safety, if a mightier 
man than himself had an appetite for them, and the weak had 
no remedy against the stronger.” , 

“The crime,” says Montgomery Martin, “ which Henry wasin- 
vited over to Ireland to punish—the want of almost the com- 
monest architectural structures for the people—the deep degrada- 
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tion to which the mass of the populace were subjected, as also the 
very trifling number of inhabitants which the whole island con- 
tained—all demonstrate that Ireland could not even then be con- 
sidered as ranking among the kingdoms of the earth. Yet this is 
the only period which can be named as a confirmatory proof that 
Ireland ought to become a kingdom as before.”* 

Ireland, indeed, never was an independent kingdom in the true 

sense of the word, and never possessed a free constitution until her 
legislative union with England in 1800,t Assemblies under the 
designation of parliaments were, it is true, convened at different 
‘periods for the better government of the country, but Ireland 
never possessed that essential branch of a constitution denominated 
a House of Commons, in the only correct designation of the term. 
The chief legislation was carried on in England, for the Irish 
have never shown themselves fit to govern themselves. The 
country is divided into too many races, parties, factions and reli- 
gious creeds. 

Although, previous to the conquest, “the most ferocious or the 
most subtle man was nominally ruler of the whole island,” there were 
also four or five provincial kings or rulers, as well as innumerable 
grades of chiefs, hating each other, but at times tributary to or 
professing fealty to the power directly above them; still there is 
no question but that historically speaking, if any claim to 
ascendancy could be put forward, it would be by the Milesians, 
certainly not by the Soe Catholic Irish, The Milesians did 
not acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope at the epoch of their 
rule. The Established Church is, in fact, the ancient Church of 
Ireland, and its income, amounting to one shilling per head 
annually, could never have been justly considered a national 
grievance or a cause of general suffering. 

But a turbulent and ambitious Church, acknowledging foreign 
supremacy, having induced its flock to declare that the presence 
of a National Church, which has only become hateful to them 
since the introduction of Romanism, was a grievance, the existing 
Government and a majority of the House of Commons have, in 
the sense of ‘justice to Ireland,’ and in the hopes of further 
conciliating the people, given their countenance and support to a 
bill for the disestablishment and disendowment of the said Na- 
tional Church. Justice to one race or section in a country ought 
never to imply injustice to another, or it is no a justice at all, 
If the Protestant Church had sugceeded to the Roman Catholic 
Church, there might be some grounds for disclaiming against a 
Church being supported by the State, which was not that of the 
Majority. But it is not so, and the early Christian Church, if not 





* “Treland before and after the Union.” 
+ Sir Robert Peel: “ House of Commons Debate,” Feb. 25, 1834. 
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what is termed a protesting Church, did not acknowledge the 
supremacy of the bese; and was not therefore Roman Catholic, 
“The religionists, now termed Roman Catholics, were (at the 
time of the formation of a Romish Church in Ireland), properly 
speaking, dissenters from the reformed or restored Church of 
Christ; and but for the intrigues and discontent of the Bishop of 
Rome and his emissaries, they would have gradually merged into 
the Established Church, or formed an inconsiderable body of 
dissenters, after the manner of the Presbyterians.” 

As to the prospects of conciliating that factious Romanist party 
in Ireland, who will be satisfied with nothing less than “ Ireland 
for the Irish,” the land, whether belonging to corporations or to 
persons, for the frieze coats, and the supremacy of the Roman 
Church, let all past history speak. Ever since that history has 
been handed down, the country has been torn by factions and 
intestine feuds, and, ever since the Union, the whole island has 
been kept in the most wretched turmoil by furious communities 
under the designation of patriots, agitators, Right-boys, White- 
boys, Peep-of-day boys, Houghers, Emancipators, U nited Irish- 
men, Fenians, and a host of others. 

What has been the history of conciliation? Ireland has ob- 
tained, by means of the oft-calumniated Union, parliamentary 
reform, Roman Catholic emancipation, a national system of edu- 
cation, a legislative provision for the poor, a commutation of 
tithes, a reform in her corporations, a perfect freedom of trade 
with Great Britain, and many other important advantages, such 
as she never before possessed, and such as she never could have 
gained from her local and dependent legislature. She especially 
enjoys a liberty and a license for political disquisitions which 
would not be tolerated in this country. Her population has 
doubled, and her shipping and commerce, bevel nd external, 
have quadrupled since the Union, and were going on prospering 
under the existing state of things, yet she is not satisfied, but asks 
for the disestablishment and disendowment of the Established 
Church ; not so much for the thing itself, as to gain a step in 
advance towards a general supremacy and confiscation. Every 
present and additional attempt to conciliate a party which recog- 
nises the supremacy of a foreign potentate will be as vain as all 
that have preceded, until perfect ascendancy has been attained. 
If this is not a fair and just deduction from the past, as further 
attested by the daily acts and words of the discontented, then 18 
history of no avail, and its teachings are futile and useless. On 
the other hand, if there is any truth in history, and any lesson to 
be gained by the experience of the past, the most effective step 
that could possibly be taken to ensure the ascendancy of a foreign 
dominion, and to either annihilate the loyal, industrious, wealthy, 
and well-affected portion of the population of the island, or to drive 
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it into rebellion against the more ignorant, debased, criminal, and 
envious portion of the — is in progress of being carried out, 
to the great grief of all well balanced, well disposed, and truly 
thoughtful and humanitarian minds, and to all who have the real 
interests of the future of Ireland at heart. 

It is uncertain at what precise period Christianity was intro- 
duced into Ireland. It suffices to know that the first great ex- 
pounder of the Gospel truths was St. Patrick, in the fifth century. 
At this epoch nq celibacy of the priesthood was enjoined, no in- 
vocation to saints, no earthly remission of sins, no transubstantia- 
tion, no mention of purgatory, no prayers for the dead, no mira- 
culous and absurd legends, no subservience to tradition, no earthly 
rule of guidance but the scriptures was inculcated, and, above all, 
no supremacy was acknowledged to the bishops of Rome. It is 
not surprising that, in return, the Roman Church does not admit 
St. Patrick into the list of canonised saints. It is an omission, 
however, which cannot be said to be either complimentary or 
conciliatory to a country which is fast becoming the last refuge of 
ultramontane Romanism in Europe. 

The religion of St. Patrick and that of his worthy successor, St. 
Columba, was the faith of the pure and primitive Christian Church, 
before the word and its doctrines became perverted by popish 
delusion and that artfully inculcated superstition by art 4 foreign 
Romish priests sought to bind the bodies and souls of men to the 
will of one or more individuals. Like St. Patrick, St. Columba, 
who founded three hundred monasteries and churches in Ireland 
and Scotland, makes no mention of purgatory, or any other 
Romish rite; the dissemination and expounding of the Scriptures 
was his great delight and business in life, and he held no com- 
munion and received no mission from the Bishop of Rome. 

The physical contests between the British and Saxon races were, 
however, succeeded by contentions between the Saxon Church 
and that of the Scots—as the Irish were then termed—thne Saxon 
claiming authority from the Bishop of Rome; the British and 
Insh, repudiating any supremacy in the Romish Church. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are said to have been origi- 
nally established by the early British and Irish Churches, and‘ not 
by the Saxon Church. The Irish Church not only kept free from 

e heresies, superstitions, and enslaving doctrines of the Church 
of Rome for several centuries, but it utterly repudiated and opposed 
all attempts at conciliation, and it held out against the Romish 
Church much more vigorously than did the British Church, which 

me corrupted in the reign of Alfred. There is, indeed, no 
trace of the Irish Church having been in subjection to the See of 
Rome up to the period of the landing of Henry II. One of the 
_ ‘Teasons for the ae Adrian IV. and Alexander III. granting 
bulls to Henry II. for the occupation of Ireland, was to bring that 
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country under papal sway, and to subject it to the eam of 
“Peter's pence”—a tax of one penny levied on each house in 
England, and first granted by Ina, King of the West Saxons 
A.D. 725, for the establishment and support of an English college 
at Rome. 

The Normans, not the Saxons, ruled in England in Henry’s 
time; the struggle between the civil and ecclesiastical power was 
commencing in the person of Thomas & Becket, and Henry 
hesitated for a long time in accepting a sovereignty in a country 
over which the Popes assumed authority. With the advent of 
Henry, however, in 1171 (the Bishop of Rome having sent over 
a legate in 1152), the Irish Church was induced to conform to the 
English Church, then, to some extent, in conformity with the 
Church of Rome, and tithes were established. : 

It has been the singular misfortune of Ireland to be ever involved 
in domestic turmoil and strife. Not only was this the case in a 
very remarkable degree, and to an almost unparallelled extent, 
before and after the introduction of Christianity, but also from 
the period of the synod of Cashel, a.p. 1172, when the idolatries, 
language, and supremacy of the Church of Rome were first intro- 
duced into the country, to the holding of a parliament in Dublin, 
A.D. 1537, under Henry VIII., when the usurped supremacy of 
the Pope was abolished, and thence to the period a.p. 1551, when 
the English liturgy was, under Edward VI., introduced into the 
Irish Church instead of the Latin mass. Not only did constantly 
recurring strifes arise between the Irish chiefs and English settlers, 
but archbishops, bishops, and all classes of the clergy were engaged 
even in bloody disputes. If the introduction of Roman doctrine 
was more tardy in Ireland than in England, the opposition, on the 
other hand, to the Protestant Reformation, as it is termed, but 
more properly speaking the restoration of the pure and Apostolic 
Churches of England and Ireland before they became corrupted 
by the Church of Rome, and to the abolition of “ Peter’s pence,” 
“‘first-fruits,” “tenths,” and various other taxes levied for the 
Church of Rome under false and fraudulent pretences, was greater 
in Ireland than in England, owing to the less advanced intelli- 
gence of the people. The successors of Henry VIII. had, there- 
fore, an arduous and dangerous task to complete. Edward VI. 
was pious and zealous in the advancement of the Reformation, but 
his bishops were thwarted by the ignorance and bigotry of the 
people. On the accession to the throne of Mary, “ the persecuting, 
intolerant, and bloodthirsty spirit of the Romish (not the Irish) 
Church” manifested itself in all its violence, and the lives of the 
reformed clergy in Ireland were at once placed in jeopardy—not 
merely from the sovereign, but from assassins and those instigated 
by the Romanists, who made a death-like struggle for their resto- 
ration to power. 
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The result of such violence, which seems to be an inseparable 
characteristic of the Irish ultramontane Church, was the enact- 
ment of penal laws, which were never executed with rigour, and 
which, after being renewed at various epochs, have been finall 
repealed. Queen Elizabeth was denounced and fae ww § 
her dominions given to Philip of Spain, it was declared lawful to 
slay her, and nine or ten attempts are recorded in history as 
having been made to assassinate her by the Romanists. O’Niel 
carried fire and sword through the north, burning down the re- 
formed churches. A Popish invasion, under Desmond, was 
defeated, and that confiscation of landed property which is attri- 
buted to Protestant bigotry, but which was the just retribution 
for treason of the most dangerous character and unprovoked and 
bloody rebellions, was initiated. By the aided of the 
Spaniards, under D’ Aguilar, and the flight of the treacherous and 
treasonable Tyrone and Tyrconnel, vast tracts of country which 
they and other traitors held in Ulster were escheated to the crown, 
and James proceeded to plant Ulster with Scotch and English 
colonies, admittedly one of the wisest measures—excepting the 
Union—ever adopted for Ireland, yet which, as in part held by 
corporations, it is one of the principles of the ruinous policy of the 
day to overthrow. 

It was during the reign of James, whose conduct towards the 
Romanists was so lenient as to embolden them to still greater 
efforts for the restoration of their supremacy, that the Pope 
organised a distinct Romish Church for Ireland, which did not 
before exist, and which in the ensuing reign, and indeed ever 
since, has been the fruitful parent of dire and innumerable ills. 

The prospect of disorder and rebellion in England was in the 
reign of Charles I., as in the reign of Victoria L, hailed with 
delight by the Romish party and the Roman Hierarchy in Ireland, 
The objects sought were the same as those now professed—namely, 
“Treland for the Irish.” This meant, and still means, that Ireland 
should no longer be a part of England, and that the Romish, and 
not the English, Church was to be supreme, To this was added 
the formation of an Irish republic, under the spiritual sway of the 
Pope. The field of battle is removed in the present day, as it was 
attempted to be by the Spaniards of the Armada, and ty the 
French on the Severn, from Ireland to England. The traitors are in 
our own camp, but matters are so altered in Ireland, and the Pro- 
testants, although the minority in numbers, have attained so great 
4 supremacy in intelligence and wealth, that the British govern- 
ment, going over to the Romanist party, may entail civil war, but 

under God’s Providence it will not entail the expulsion of loyal 
Irishmen from the land, nor the extinction of the Protestant 

On. 

So powerful is the Romish faith over even the tongues of its 
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supporters, that the rebellion of 1641—one of the most wide- 
spread conspiracies probably ever organised—broke out without 
almost a suspicion. Yet the object was the same as is ever, covertly 
by one party, openly by another, adhered to: to establish the 
supremacy of the Roman Catholic religion and hierarchy, to expel 
British settlers, and reinvest all the old proprietors or their de- 
scendants with their former estates; to refuse all connexion or 
intercourse with England, and to confiscate the goods of all who 
were opposed to the new order of things. The rebellion was ac- 
companied by the most atrocious and demoniacal deeds. Sir 
Phelim O’Niel put all the British Protestants of three parishes 
near Augher to thesword. At Lisburn, Lord Caulfield, and fiftys 
other prisoners were murdered. Many were burnt in their house 

or castles, shouts of triumph accompanying their expiring agonies; 
others were cast into the rivers, as at Portadown, where one 
hundred and ninety were thrown headlong from the bridge.* It 
would be painful, as it is out of our power, to narrate the demoniac 
deeds of this unprovoked rebellion, which of necessity led to the 
re-enaction of penal statutes against the Romanists—not because 
they were of a different form of religion, but because no man’s 
life was safe from their conspiracies and horrible plots. It is the 
fashion in the present day to pooh-pooh what are called “ historical 
paradoxes” —a misnomer, it is to be supposed, for historical parallels, 
yet it is only by such that a knowledge of the true position of 
things can be arrived at. What the House of Commons wanted, 
we are told by the 7imes, on the occasion of Mr. Disraeli’s open- 
ing the debate on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill, 
“were good rousing denunciations of Papists and the ministry, 
opportunities for outbursts of Kentish fire!” The reasonable and 
thoughtful portion of the British public has not fallen so low as 
the Zimes would appear to think. We are not all either snobs or 
cads, as would be implied by the relish of Kentish fire over what 
is admittedly as gigantic an issue as has ever been presented to a 
free parliament. However ill it may augur for a great political 
change, when it can be defended only by the brute force of 
numbers, and all the force of authority, of reason, and moral sense 
is on the side of the minority; however much we may be aware 
that there is no reasoning against a majority when power and 
place depend upon a successful revolution; and whatever we may 
feel at the leader of a party of triumphant despoilers declaring that 
he is proud of being told that the measure advocated by him is 
unparalleled in its character, and that it combines a gigantic 
system of robbery with a still worse system of bribery, still all 
that, and the sense that the proximate revolution foreshadowed by 
Mr. Disraeli is depicted in so ominous an attitude as that assumed 
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by a Prime Minister of England, it will not prevent us showing 
by unanswerable historical proofs where we are, what we are doing, 
where we are going, and what the carrying out of the measure 
will unquestionably lead to. Let others blind themselves to the 
facts if they choose, and sneer at them as inconsistent with the 
boasted enlightenment of the day, the facts will remain the same. 

The maintenance of all liberty, civil and religious, Mosheim has 
truly observed, depends on circumscribing Popery within proper 
bounds, since Popery is not a system of innocent speculative 
opinions, but a yoke of despotism; an enormous mixture of priests 
and princely tyranny designed to enslave the consciences of man- 
kind, and to destroy their most sacred and invaluable rights. To 
Oliver Cromwell belongs the merit of having restored order and 
of having re-established the foundations of civil society when 
Ireland was in the condition it ever will be when the supremacy 
of the ultramontane Romanists is fostered and tolerated, ‘the 
whole nation being more like a set of infuriated savages broke 
loose from restraint than like a congregation of human beings,” 
and when hundreds of thousands of persons had perished by the 
sword, by fire, by famine, and by pestilence There were hard 
knocks given by the Roundheads in retaliation, and there was a 
renewed confiscation of lands, but if men possessed of property 
will rebel and unhinge the whole fabric of society, it must not be 
deemed tyranny to confiscate their estates; for this is one of the 
best safeguards for the quiet enjoyment of property and the main- 
tenance of a stable government. It cannot be said that the Pro- 
testant Church has ever rebelled, or fostered murder, yet are its 
revenues to be handed over to a hierarchy under which a stable 
government is impossible. It is a remarkable fact that not only 
was Cromwell’s government the only one adapted for the Romanists 
in Ireland, but it was also, by the confession of all writers, allowed 
to have been the most popular in the country itself. Its only 
misfortune was that it antedated the era of those conciliations 
which it will demand another Cromwell to rectify. 

The terms “Irish rebel” and “Irish Roman Catholic,” were 
synonymous at the time of the Restoration, and the Romanists 
were excluded from the Irish parliament because they would not 
take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy—ain fact, upon civil 
not upon religious grounds. During the reign of Charles plots 
against Protestantism were always hatching, and his death alone 
prevented the completion of a most formidable conspiracy, better 
organised even than that of 1641. ‘The era of James II. is, un- 
questionably, the most remarkable in the history of Protestantism 
in Ireland, and will ever remain the groundwork for any latent 
hopes for the future. Almost the whole of Ireland was in the 
hands of the Roman Catholics, Tyrconnel was at the head of an 
army of forty thousand rebels, and James, aided by France and 
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Rome, had landed at Kinsale. The Protestants only held the 
cities of Londonderry and Enniskillen. The former, to its eternal 
credit, held out against famine, treachery, and the furious canon- 
nades of James at the head of twenty thousand troops; and, 
finally, “under Divine permission, William, at the head of thirty- 
six thousand brave, experienced, disciplined, and well-appointed 
English, Dutch, and Danish troops, expelled James from Ireland, 
and Dublin became again the chief seat of British government.” 

The unhappy country, which had for so many years been made, 
as it still is, the arena of foreign intrigues and Popish influence 
and plots against England, enjoyed a temporary repose on the 
accession of William; it was, however, but temporary, for the evil 
remained and still remains. During the reign of Queen Anne 
and her successors, whether the object were that of a Pretender to 
the throne of England, or the aiding of a foreign enemy against 
the British empire, the Romanist Irish have ever been the class 
to be used by artful intriguers. But the invasions of the French 
at Carrickfergus in 1760, at Bantry in 1796, at Kallala in 1798, 
were, under Providence, frustrated as to any serious results by the 
efforts of the Protestants of Ireland and of the British govern- 
ment; so also was the unprovoked Popish rebellion of 1798, which 
was very nearly being a successful massacre and insurrection 
throughout the island. This rebellion, which was accompanied 
by the usual atrocities—fire and murder—arose after the elective 
franchise had been restored to the Roman Catholics, and a Roman 
Catholic college had been established by an act of the Irish Par- 
liament at Maynooth, and after the passing of different acts in 
favour of the Romanists and removing disabilities, whether as 
regarded the possession of property or the dictates of conscience. 
Indeed, both the British and Irish parliaments vied with each 
other in removing with all practicable prudence the disqualifica- 
tions under which the Romanists laboured, notwithstanding the 
experience of the past; but this did not prevent the insurrections 
of 1798 and of 1803. The disestablishment of the only remaining 
safeguard against the insatiable, ambitious, and restless turbulence 
of the Romanists in our own times, will abet instead of aiding to 
remove the same sources of insurrection and rebellion. 

The Acts of Union between Great Britain and Ireland espe- 
cially ome for the union between the Church of England and 
that of Ireland. This provision was one of the original resolutions 
proposed by Mr. Pitt in the House of Commons in 1799, and it is 
expressed in the Acts of Union in the following terms: 


“That it be the fifth article of union that the Churches of 


England and Ireland, as now by law established, be united into 
one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called, ‘The United 
Church of England and Ireland; and that the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government of the said united Church shall be, and 
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shall remain in force for ever, as the same are now by law esta- 
blished for the Church of England; and that the continuance and 
preservation of the said United Church as the Established Church 
of England and Ireland shall be deemed and taken to be an essen- 
tial and fundamental part of the Union ;and that in like manner 
the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of the Church 
of Scotland shall remain and be preserved as the same are now 
established by law and by the acts for the union of the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland.” 

No wonder, then, that the Protestants of Ireland and all true 
Churchmen in Great Britain should look upon the attempt to 
sever the two branches of the same Church, or to deal with one 
in a different spirit than the other, as at once to repeal the Union, 
and to establish a precedent for the dissevering of Church and 
State in this country. At a meeting held at Belfast on the 31st 
of March, the leading noblemen and landed gentry of Ulster were 
unanimous with the great body of Protestants present in de- 
claring that should the fifth article of the Treaty of Union, 
which is expressed to be essential, fundamental, and perpetual, 
be repealed, they would be forced to regard the Union as virtually 
dissolved. 

It could scarcely be imagined that in A.D. 1869 it should be 
proposed to violate a solemn treaty—confirmed by two parliaments 
—and sworn to be observed by the crown, which is thus deprived 
of its rights, and to place the Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
in jeopardy merely to secure power by the Irish votes, and to 
ensure Roman Catholic ascendancy in a British House of 
Commons. 

It would be unquestionably desirable to bury in oblivion the 
melancholy events in the past history of Ireland, but the delusions 
that are ever being practised on a confiding and generous-minded 
people, the openly tolerated promulgation of disloyalty and of 

enianism, and the wilful pandering of the British government to 
Romanist ascendancy and supremacy, demand that people should 
be enlightened, and reminded of the inevitable tendency of the 
policy of the day. It is all the more to be grieved at, as it will 
involve the ruin of the innocent as well as the guilty. . In fact, in 
Ireland the really guilty generally pass by unnoticed and unscathed, 
and the poor, ignorant, deluded, and excitable instrument becomes 
the scapegoat to a secret policy. If, instead of disestablishing the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, the British government had aided 
and abetted the Irish in abjuring “ Romanism” and becoming 
“Catholics ;” in throwing off all domination to a foreign power, 
as France, Austria, Italy, and Spain have set them the example 
to do; in calling a synod of their clergy, and laying down Christian 
Ptinciples conformable to the early church of St. Patrick, then 
there might have been a hope for the future of Ireland. The 
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baneful strife which has desolated their native land, ever since it 
has had a history, up to the very latest agrarian murder committed, 
might have come to an end, and Catholics and Protestants might 
have become one fold under one shepherd, nobly emulating each 
other in deeds of Christian charity, love, and brotherhood. As it 
is, by once more reviving the ambitious aspirations of a foreign 
Church, and not only abandoning, but disestablishing and dis- 
endowing the Protestant Church, we see no hope for Ireland, save 
in the favour of Providence, as so often held out to the noble and 
consistent upholders of a United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of freedom of conscience. “Irishmen,” says a dis- 
tinguished writer, “ ought to be ashamed of living in subservience 
to a foreign bishop, who has arrogantly assumed an authorit 
which no earthly mortal possesses.” And we feelingly re-echo the 
words, 

The time has now come, when the two countries are united, when 
their interests are inseparable, when so many Irish live in England 
and Scotland, when so many Irish, English, and Scotch are inter- 
married, and when there is in reality no difference or distinction 
between the two peoples, save that unfortunate one of the exist- 
ence of a few ultramontane fanatics, to imitate the rest of Europe, 
to throw off the shackles of a foreign yoke, and become brothers 
in faith and heart, with those to whom they are already attached 
by ties, surely, of as binding a character as those imposed upon 
them by a Roman bishop, long after the days of their own favourite 
saint—Patrick. 

One thing is quite certain, and that is, that a stable government 
is impossible with an “imperium in imperio.” Conciliation after 
concihation may be attempted (Roman Catholic emancipation was 
granted on the especial condition that it should be the fast act of 
concession asked for), sop upon sop may be thrown to a power 
with whom ascendancy is all and everything, and whose motto 1s, 
“ Aut Cesar aut nihil,” but there will be no peace or prosperity 
for Ireland until some great change has been brought about. 
What this may be is as yet buried in the womb of time. History 
has left its mark behind it, amd has established one great and in- 
controvertible fact, that all the insurrections, rebellions, persecu- 
tions, and exterminations, in Ireland, have had their origin since 
the Reformation, in attempts made by the Romanists to acquire 
ascendancy and to hold the land, and in the retaliations entailed 
by these rebellious acts. The cure can only be found in the volun- 
tary reform of the Irish Romanists, of which they have now s0 
many excellent examples before them in other Roman Catholic 
countries. Were that done, we should not regret even the dis 
establishment and disendowment of the Irish Protestant Church; 
but it is not done, and very different, it is to be feared, if the 
lessons of history are of any avail, will be the issue and the result. 
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THE LILY-BRIDE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
Part II. 


Il. 


Tavs the first day was passed, and when night came Bila with- 
drew, as had been her custom, to her small chamber, and locked 
her door—as a faithful guardian of the beloved being, Veit re- 
maining in the outer apartment. His soul was occupied with a 
thousand happy dreams, and as soon as morning dawned he softly 
quitted the cottage and hastened back to the castle to confide all 
to the upright guide of his boyhood, and to beg his priestly 
blessing. He felt convinced that there did not exist upon earth 
a being more dear to him than Bila, he was sure that she loved 
him with all the devotion of her innocent heart, and fancying he 


had attained the aim of his happiness, he wished to hurry on the* 


moment which would unite him for ever to the belovedone. The 
pious monk shook his head gravely, and made many objections to 
the young man’s wishes; but Veit overruled all by declaring that 
he loved Bila intensely, that for nine years past her possession had 
— to him to be the greatest happiness on earth, so the good 
chaplain at length gave way to his urgent prayers. The youth 
wrung his hand in gratitude, and then hurried back to the cottage 
to announce his plan to the sweet girl, and then to lead her home 
as the mistress of the castle. 

Bila gazed lovingly into the young man’s beaming countenance 
as he explained his wishes to her, but she quickly cast her eyes 
sadly to the ground as, taking Veit’s hand in hers, she said: 

“We are not near the pinnacle of happiness which you, dearest, 
fancy you have attained. You merely know that I loved you 
from the instant I stood before you; but whom I am, and what 
duties still separate me from you, you do not know. And yet you 
are the only being to whom I dare confide the secret of my 
existence. 

In anxious expectation Veit drew closer to the maiden, who 
continued in a gentle serious tone: 

“Tam a daughter of the Lily-queen of this land, and she loved 
me more than most of my sisters. More fortunate than any other 
flower, we are favoured by fate, which permits us to assume the 
form of human beings if a youth gains our affections, and the 
queen acknowledges our choice worthy. She then consents to 
May—vou. CXLIV. NO. DLXXXI. 2R 
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our love, and we issue from our perfumed home to glide towards 
the object of our admiration, who, influenced by a soft magic 
power, experiences the same sentiments as we do—then the 
greatest joy of this earth becomes our lot. But woe to the unfor- 
tunate being who ventures to leave her dwelling without the con- 
sent of the queen; a prey to burning feelings, she is doomed to 
wander through the world, where she must sue for a kind recep. 
tion, and when the flower-time comes round, invisible powers 
draw the poor thing back to the confined lily habitation, which 
the queen has chosen for her either on some lonely strand, or on a 
mountain where no human beings dwell, And the more happy 
she had felt in her former tranquil plant life, the more sad and 
ainful is that heart, once warmed by human feelings. When, at 
“ th, the flower-house fades and falls, the spurned sister hastens 
back to her cottage home, if its inmates are willing to receive her; 
but should hospitality be denied her, she wanders on weeping. 
Thus she roams about until she has found the person whose 
appearance had induced her to transgress the laws; and only when 
his love remains perfectly pure, she dare hope that the queen will 
bow her forgiveness to her and make her happy. ‘This, my 
beloved, is my punishment for the error I committed when I 
ventured to approach you on seeing you upon the banks of the 
Egra. I should, perhaps, have withstood the sweet feeling which 
attracted me to you, but I thought you were dead, and I did not 
imagine that I was doing anything wrong by caressing a dead boy; 
but when I would have returned to my lily, I‘found it closed, my 
sisters averted their heads angrily, and sorrowfully I had to depart, 
wandering about, until at last the venerable inmate of this cottage 
kindly took me in. So you perceive, my beloved, that we are a 
long way off yet from attaining the aim of our happiness; but 
remain devoted to me with a pure and faithful love, and the queen 
will, doubtless, soon forgive me. My last imprisonment was less 
severe than the former one; the lily in which I dwelt blossomed 
in a beautiful valley, and this time my sisters greeted me more 
cordially. Oh, I am sure you would not make the being you 
love as unspeakably miserable as I should be, if the flame of 
passion were to consume your pure mind; for know, I should 
then have to return to the mournful plant existence, with an ever- 
— recollection of that happiness which I had lost—I should 
= on in dim, ugly colours, and for ever remain closed, 
unless the queen would liberate me from my agony and scatter 
my whole existence with the withered leaves into endless ether.” 
With silent sympathy Veit had listened to these words; he 
warmly pressed the and of his beloved to his heart, then solemnly 
declared, as he lifted his eyes towards Heaven, 
“ Yes, dearest Bila, with the same affection that thrilled through 
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me the day I first beheld you, and which could admit of no impure 
thought, with the same Swothenly love I will be your friend and 
tector, until your mother will bless our union. If even in 
thought I swerve from this firm determination, let her curse, and 
the wrath of all your sisters, pursue me through life until death.” 
Veit sunlock faithful to his resolution; he passed the severe 
days of winter at Bila’s side as if he were in paradise, and with 
ever-fresh perfumed flowers blooming around them. The long 
winter hours were occupied with forming delightful plans for the 
golden future, every day developing Bila’s extreme amiability. If 
now and then warmer passions would begin to take possession of 
him, a reproachful look from Bila’s lovely eyes, or a few mild 
words from her rosy lips were sufficient to calm him. He dail 
went forth to hunt, a duty which he had taken upon himself, and 
as it could no longer be a secret that the lord of the castle, out of 
love for a lovely girl, had exchanged his home for the humble 
cottage of a huntsman, far and near people dubbed him “ the 


guardian lover.” 
IV. 


THE winter was nearly at an end; the forest brook, swollen by 
the melting snow, loud: more rapidly past the cottage, and green 
buds were sprouting out from every branch, when, one afternoon, 
a page arrived at the cottage in tremendous haste with the news 
that the cousins from Prague, accompanied by a tall knight, had 
ridden up to the castle and demanded to speak to Veit. The 
steward had informed them that their lord was not at home, and 
that he would not be back immediately; upon which they had re- 
plied, if he were not expected to return to the castle, they would 
visit him in his forest cottage. Veit, knowing the wild dispositions 
of his cousins, feared their putting their threat into execution; 
therefore, disagreeable as it was to him, he mounted the horse 
- brought by his servant, and reluctantly rode to the castle. ‘The 
guests came to meet him in the most friendly manner, expressing 
themselves exceedingly pleased at the tranquil, happy life which 
they had heard he was leading. Veit scarcely recognised them 
again; instead of a parcel of wild, boisterous fellows; he found 
them quiet but cheerful men, from whose lips the most pious 
language flowed. Brother Blitz’s manners in particular were so 
mild and insinuating, that Veit quickly naval from the annoy- 
ance with which he had quitted the cottage, and in the kindness 
of his heart he really felt pleasure in seeing the friends and com- 
panions of former days once more. 

The cousins asked permission to go over the castle, and brother 
Blitz was left alone with his host. Hercules, who had followed his 
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master from the cottage, hid himself anxiously and sorrowfully in 
a corner, just as if he expected, on showing the smallest sign of 
his hatred to the stranger, to be sent away again. 

When the gentlemen were alone, the kmght began, symps- 
thisingly : 

“You once told me that your mind was entirely taken up by an 
attachment for a beautiful girl. 1 did not believe then that you 
would meet her again, and I looked upon your feelings as likely to 
die out. Being so devoted to you as I am, I rejoice to hear that 
you are passing your days in such bliss at her side. There is only 
one thing, dearest friend, which astonishes me. How does it 
happen that you do not make her the mistress of your castle, but 
rather prefer to live in a solitary, humble cottage in the forest as 
an insignificant huntsman, when here, in the castle, you and her 
might enjoy all the comforts of life?” 

Grave and silent, Veit looked down to the ground, reflecting 
whether it would be right to betray the secret of his beloved. The 
knight, noticing this, drew familiarly nearer, and said, affectionately 
laying his hand upon Veit’s shoulder: 

“Do not be angry with me, dear friend, for asking about a 
matter I should not know, I was prompted by my heart, which has 
no secret from you.” 

These words affected the good-natured youth so much that he 
determined to confide to him as much as he could tell without un- 
veiling the actual secret; so he informed the knight that an oath 
ee him from approaching Bila with ‘other than brotherly 
ove until a given time, and not until that period had expired 
could he bring her home as his wife. 

The knight’s mouth became distorted fearfully, and he was just 
going to burst forth in a peal of hateful laughter, when the cousins 
entered the hall, and Veit’s attention was called away from the 
knight, who quickly succeeded in composing his features. 

Everything went on very decorously at the cheerful dinner- 
table, and nothing escaped the lips of any of the party which could 
make an unpleasant impression upon Veit. The golden wine was 
merely drank in moderation, and it was not until the end of the 
repast that the stranger knight emptied a glass to the health of the 
beautiful future mistress of the castle, to which Veit, with a beat- 
ing heart, responded. The other two repeated the toast, and Veit 
could not do otherwise than thank, and empty his goblet. But on 
the knight wishing to drink wine with him again, Veit said, 
gravely : ‘ 

“No, my friend, I have had enough. I have lived temperately 
for some time past, successfully combating the inclination I once 
had for wine, and I prefer to keep my senses clear, that I may 
never again commit, while in a state of intoxication, anything 
abominate.” 
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“ Very right,” cried the nameless guest; “it is a good resolution, 
to which you should keep. However, if you care for me, you will 
not refuse to empty the goblet which I offer you with the wish 
that this very morning the time may have come when you may be 
absolved from your oath, and may be able to call your beloved 
yours for ever.” 

And so saying, he beckoned to his servant, who handed him a 

oblet filled to the brim with sparkling red wine. The enthusiasm 
with which the knight had spoken these words, and the enchant- 
ing thoughts suggested by them, inspired the youth. He seized 
the goblet engery: and raising it a moment in the air, with flash- 
ing eyes, emptied it to the dregs. Then the knight, with signs of 
the most lively joy, pressed him to his breast. He had not failed 
in his object; the pulse of the youth began to fly, his beautiful 
eyes glared with wild fire as he glanced about him with restless 
impatience. 

“T must away,” he cried, after a pause. “ ‘To-morrow morning 
I will see you again. Farewell till then.” 

And he rushed from the hall, mounted his horse, gave it the 
reins, and dashed out of the castle-yard down the well-known road 
to the dear cottage in the forest. Impetuously he entered the 
inner chamber; Bila, gently breathing, was slumbering in grace- 
ful loveliness upon her soft couch. Inflamed with wine and love, 
the young man gazed upon the beauteous creature; louder and 
louder tumultuously beat his heart, more and more burning 
became the flush upon his cheek, and, as if impelled by an 
invisible power, he ran, intoxicated by his amorous feelings, 
towards the waking girl, entwined his arms round her, and pressed 
burning kisses upon her paling lips. 

“Unhappy one,” sighed Bila, with a feeble voice. “ You have 
broken your oath, and for ever annihilated the peace of your life! 
The hour of our happiness was near; my kind mother had already, 
in the sweet perfume of flowers, announced to me her forgive- 
ness. Unhappy one, now all is over!” And as she muttered 
these words in a voice getting weaker and weaker, she once more 
ressed his hand fervently to her breast, and fixed upon him a last 
ngering look of affection, then closed her eyes for ever. 

“She is dead!” cried the corpse-like youth, suddenly brought 
— senses, and convulsively grasping his wildly dishevelled 
air. 
Crushing despair filled his heart so lately torn with repentance, 
till, like a flash of lightning, the thought of his seducer darted 
into his darkened soul. Fury took the place of despair, his 
whole mind was bent upon vengeance, he thirsted for blood. He 
flung himself upon his horse, and, dashing the spurs into him, 
flew back to the castle, rushed up the stairs, and stood before the 
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destroyer of his earthly happiness, revenge imprinted upon his 
countenance. 

“ Villain!” he cried, in a voice of thunder, to the nameless 
knight. “Villain! who under the mask of friendship ensnared 
my too weak heart, and with enchanted drinks poisoned my mind 
and my happiness, defend yourself—I thirst for your blood !” 

Amazed at the distorted features of the youth, his cousins 
stepped back; but with a fear-scoffing laugh, his nameless com- 
panion exclaimed : 

“Foolish boy! do you challenge me to fight? Know that I 
hated you from the first moment that I learned your virtuous bias; 
that I swore to the powers of hell not to rest until I had hurled 
you down from your proud elevation. I fancied that my task had 
been accomplished when love snatched you from me, then I gave 
my horse the spurs and reached my aim in the nick of time. I 
defy a host of warriors to come on and throw their clubs at my 
head. In shivers the murderous weapons will glide from my un- 
hurt limbs; for know He shrieked with jeering laughter 
as he drew off the black glove and dark blood streamed from a 
fresh wound. “ Know, I have entered into a compact with the 
Prince of Darkness, and there is no human power which can 
touch a single hair of my head.” 

He had scarcely shouted these words when Hercules darted 
from his corner, and fixing his fearful teeth in the breast of the 
stranger, he flung him heavily down to the ground, tearing to 
pieces the heart of the villain with savage eagerness, while the 
wretch poured out with his dying wrath curses upon the false 
potentates of hell, who had deceived him with fraudulent promises, 
and had only secured him against the power of human beings. 
With a crash the windows were burst; a thick sulphureous vapour 
filled the room; in terror the owls flew from the old walls; the 
mangled body is lifted by a whirlwind, and carried with hideous 
moaning through the air. The cousins, in dismay, hastily take to 
their horses, and never again present themselves to Veit’s sight. 





V. 


Ear.y on the morning that followed this fearful night, Veit 
sauntered forth to the remote cottage; his head, weighed down with 
sorrow, was bent low upon his breast; the reins hung loosely upon 
the horse’s neck; at a slow pace the animal took the accustomed 
road, and Hercules trotted mournfully by its side. With tottering 
steps Veit entered the cottage, where the stillness of death reigned, 
and where the beautiful Bila lay cold and pale as a lily, her eyes 
firmly closed in the sleep of death The young man flung himself 
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upon his knees before her, seized her stiffening hand, and deluged 
it with his tears. Then he left the cottage, and, in silent grief, 
dug in the grass-covered earth until he had made a deep grave. In 
it he laid the dear remains, and covered them with flowers, tears, 
leaves, and earth. 

In regret and severe acts of penance he now passed his days; his 
only companion was the pious chaplain, who treated him with 
fatherly kindness, and gave him every consolation in his power. 
Often when Veit sauntered in solitude through the meadows and 
woods, a low and sorrowful “ Alas! alas!” would seem to issue 
from the flowers and blades of grass, and the sad tones would 
penetrate his soul like a funeral dirge. 

One evening, when the sun had bathed its last beams in the 
Egra, he felt more happy and more light-hearted than he had done 
for a long time. The image of his lost beloved seemed to be 
beckoning to him, and she appeared to his mental vision invested 
with all the loveliness of their days of hope. A strange longing 
drew him to the spot where he had first beheld her; sweet perfume 
wafted towards him the nearer he approached the place, and when 
he reached it, there, as on St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s day, stood 
three lilies, lovely in their snowy splendour, at the edge of the 
river. Wearied, he laid himself beneath the flowers, the image of 
his beloved became more and more distinct to his mind, his senses 
became deadened, a strangely sweet perfume approached his brow, 
his mouth, and cheeks, and the leaves of one of the lilies dropped 
and scattered over his breast. ‘Then a soft gentle breeze lifted the 
leaves, and carried them, with the last breath of the youth, away 
through endless ether. 


On the spot where the guardian lover’s cottage stood there is 
now a pretty village, which even to our day retains the name of 
Liebeschiitz, but of the Castle Brawda there are only a few in- 
significant ruins left in the forest. 
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A SPRING IN ROME AND SOUTHERN ITALY. 
Part V. 


ONE more trip must finish my description of what we did and 
saw during the three weeks we spent in beautiful Naples. We 
walk along the Chiaja, passing the Via di San Pasquale, in 
which is our handsome English church, to the Mergellina, leaving 
this on the left, our way is along the Strada Piedi Grotta ; but ere 
we engage one of the carriages for hire there, we knock at a door 
in a rock, and enter, ascending by a winding path through vine- 
yards to the very brow of a precipice. A low stone chamber, 
with three windows, and with sundry niches in the walls, stands 
on a cleared space at the edge of the rock. It is the reputed 
tomb of Virgil, who, dying at Brundusium, was brought to, and 
buried at, Naples. Perhaps Naples and its bay cannot be seen to 
more advantage than from this tomb of the poet. A dark pine- 
tree on the declivity of the hill breaks without injuring the view, 
and seems, by contrast, to make even more bright the blue sea 
and the white shore beneath. 

Returning to the Piedi Grotta Strada, we drive through the 
Grotta di Pozzuoli, or Piedi Grotta, which, extending more than 
half a mile, is the direct road from Naples to Baiz ; wait a moment 
at its entrance to look at the little chapel there; the poor old friar 
will be proud to show you his grand group of the Nativity, Joseph 
and Mary in bright-coloured cottons, and the Bambino in a white 
muslin frock with a broad pink sash! Drop a few pence into 
his tin box, and he will thank you with a very kindly smile, 
then start in the murky atmosphere of this long tunnel, ventilated 
by air-shafts, and lighted day and might by lamps. It is very 
dusty, for troops of goats, beside the ordinary traffic, are going 
through it, and it is a relief to emerge at last and find ourselves on 
the way to St. Paul’s Puteoli, the now named village of Pozzuoli, 
standing on the breezy shores of the blue Mediterranean. Here 
are ruined temples, baths, and villas, to all of which we paid a 
visit, and then, driving along the curved road of the coast, we 
reached the Monte Nuovo, a mountain which rose about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, after sundry earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, covering one whole village, and fillg up a large por- 
tion of the Lake Lucrinus in its formation. 

On the western side of the Monte Nuovo is the Lake Avernus, 
with the name of which school-day teaching had made us familiar. 
Its present appearance is very different on that which those 
days described; few “barren trees” now hang over the sunny 
waters; birds, which we then learned dropped “dead in crossing, 
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poisoned by the mephitic gases it exhaled, now flit gaily above 
and around it, and many fish are said to be found within it. 
Leaving Avernus, we drove beneath hills covered with vines and 
chesnut-trees to the Lake Lucrinus, once famous for its oysters, 
now producing a lucrative fishery in the grey mullet, sea basse, and 
other fish that inhabit it, many of which were leaping high above 
the water as we passed. Murray says, “ By Pozzuoli and its 
lakes the traveller will be beset by dealers in antiquities—these, 
which are manufactured here with considerable skill, are buried in 
damp earth to give them the stains of age ; he should avoid pur- 
chasing, however real the objects may appear.” A warning to be 
carefully remembered ; for miles were we followed by lithe-limbed 
men offering to us bronze Venuses; hideous little squat figures of 
Bacchus; eyes, said to have been drawn from the dead fishes in the 
Avernus lake; stone birds, all carefully made to imitate the 
“relics of the past.” Driving on again to Baix, the views we 
gained were of exceeding beauty. ‘To our left was the sea, with 
the islands of Nisida and Procida; in front Misenum stretched its 
headland far into the water, one of its points varied by the ruins 
of a castle; on the right a low sandy cliff, embedded in which are 
the remains of many a gorgeous palace, built by the Roman 
patricians when Baiz was the principal bathing-place of Italy ; 
far into the sea, which volcanic action has made to encroach upon 
the land, do these ruins extend—they may be seen beneath the 
clear water by those who look for them in a boat. Very near the 
coast, and not far from each other, are three large ruins, called by 
some the temples, by others the baths, of Venus, Mercury, and 
Diana; they are hung and carpeted with the richest ferns, and 
are infested with peasants, who press upon those who visit them 
coloured stones purporting to be broken mosaics, and weary them 
with their continual entreaties to be permitted to dance the 
Tarantella. On our drive back to Naples, we stopped at a 
cavernous opening in the hill side, attracted by the inscription on 
a board, “ Le Stufe di Nerone.” Entering, we found ourselves 
surrounded by rocky walls, in which niches, something like the 
berths of a ship, had been excavated. A dark narrow passage led 
from this to the hot springs of Nero’s baths, said to have been dis- 
covered by his attempt to make an entrance through the hill to 
the Sybil’s grotto by Lake Avernus; a brown boy, with a very 
scanty cloth round his naked body, holding a wire basket, in 
which was an egg, was ready to rush and cook it in the boiling 
waters; we tried to follow him, but three steps forward sent us 
back overwhelmed with the vaporous heat that met us; two 
minutes, or less, brought the boy, absolutely bathed in perspiration, 
the basket dripping with the water into which he had plunged it, 
and the egg boiled! The steam from the springs is considered 
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very beneficial in cases of rheumatism, and the niches in the walls 
were for the beds of poor patients sent to be cured y it. 

We have taken our last stroll through Naples, paid our last visit 
to its museum, gazed for the last time on its beautiful bay, and 
now “homewards” is the route we are to take. Very rapidly must 
T travel along scenes and through cities in which I would willingly 
linger. “Rome and Southern Italy” have already stretched far 
beyond the limits I intended, and all to the north of them must be 
told in as small a compass at I can make it. 

Twilight, so short in Italy, was closing over the Campagna as 
we neared the end of ‘our return journey to Rome, ej ere we 
reached her, the imperial city had exchanged the maiden blush 
she wore on the morning we had left her for the widow’s sombre 
tints thrown over her by the approach of night. Very different, 
too, was the aspect of the city from what it had been only three 
weeks before; many of the shops in the Corso were closed, but 
few carriages were seen in its roadway; the streets were given up 
to the Romans themselves, all strangers had disappeared, and in 
the hotels a chance visitor was welcomed with a hospitality very 
different to the grudging reception given during the season of the 
holy week. 

A day and a half spent in hard work to see again what we had 
most admired; St. Peter’s, now more gorgeous than ever in its pre- 

arative decorations of crimson and gold for the celebration of St. 
Peter's Day; the Vatican, the splendid Guido’s and Guercino’s in 
the Corsini, the view of Rome itself from the Pincian, and perhaps 
the pleasantest of all, a farewell chat with Signor Benzoni, whose 
studio, close to our hotel, had always been open to me, and whose 
beautiful group, nearing its completion, of the escape of Diomede 
with the Pompeian girl and her child, suggested to the sculptor 
by Bulwer’s novel, had been the excuse for many a visit to the 
kind and bright old man—a day and a half, and Rome was left 
behind. 

The moon was nearly at its full, and lighted us for many a mile 
on our way to Florence; as she sank the soft grey morning gradu- 
ally warmed into brilliant day; villagers, their heads wrapped in 
scarlet and their feet bare, looked at us as we passed their cottage- 
doors. The Thrasimene lake, with its little fishing-boats, was a 
sea of gold as we ran by it, Perugia glittered on her hill-top, 
Cortona, Arezzo, San Giovanni; at last, after a journey of thirteen 
hours, the train ran into the handsome Florence station, and a 
speedy distribution of luggage enabled us to start without delay 
for the Albergo della Pace, on the Lung Arno. A week in 
Florence was busily occupied in visiting its palaces, its churches, 
bridges, studios, and wondrous galleries of pictures and —— 
in trips to the curious cemetery of San Miniato, from whence 
Florence, resting in her circle of hills, the Arno threading its way 
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beneath her bridges, and winding beyond through n valleys 
to the sea, is seen in all her wee J ne where, Senden church 
rich in marble and mosaic, there is a little city of tombstones, into 
many of which a photograph of those they cover is inserted and 
enclosed in glass; to Fiesole, on the other side of Florence, re- 
versing the views we had gained from San Miniato, and bringing 
out the dark cypresses of the cemetery against the bright warm 
hues of the summer sky; nowhere is this sky seen with more beau- 
tiful variation, more delicate tints of colour, than in Florence. 
From the first soft drawing of Aurora’s rosy fingers to the moment 
when night comes to cover all with her curtain of darkness, the skies 
of Florence glow with ever changing but not decreasing beauty over 
the buildings, the river, the bridges, and hills, which combine to 
make from every point such lovely views in this attractive city. 

As we ascended the hill, between hedges of pink and yellow 
roses, to the quaint old town of Fiesole, women ran beside the 
carriage offering for sale all sorts of delicate straw work. Reaching 
Mr. Spence’s Villa Mozzi, we were admitted on presenting our 
cards, with a courteous apology that the host was unable to wel- 
come us as he was preparing to receive “ una piccola societa” that 
evening. We were taken through the rooms, richly ornamented 
with marbles, and pictures, and commanding views of beauty, and 
left the grounds enriched by a nosegay gathered for us in haste by 
the gardener from the flowers which grew in wild luxuriance on 
every side. On our way back we wandered along a lane to a farm- 
house surrounded by a garden, in which, more than half-buried 
in creepers and shrubs, are the fragmentary ruins of what was once 
an Etruscan city, the old Fiesole. 

Nine days in Florence, seeing all we could of the old, and won- 
dering how far this might be interfered with by the new in the 
improvements actively being carried on in the royal city, and we 
find ourselves at the railway station again, receiving a farewell 
from Josephine, the buxom flower-woman, in her dress of red 
and black stripes, and flapping Leghorn hat, trimmed with bright 
blue ribbons. 

“Buon viaggio, signora,” she says; “ ecco le rose,” as she gives 
us her parting present of moss-rose buds. 

“ Metropolitan Railway Carriage,” printed on the doors inside, 
remind us of home as we start from Florence, by the large pottery 
and brick works of Montelupo, along fields of corn luid low by heavy 
rains, past village churches with square brick towers and surrounded 
by cypresses, through roads bordered on either side by round 
acacia-trees, we travel on to Empoli and thence to Pisa. A some- 
what long drive through nearly deserted streets, brought us to the 
open space on which, grouped together, are the four great build- 
ings of the Duomo, the Campo Santo, the Baptistry, and the 
panile, or leaning tower. This last, which leans quite as 
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much as it is made to do in its innumerable — gave usa 
magnificent view of Pisa and the rich plains in which it stands, 
when we reached the top. The Duomo is rich in white and 
coloured marbles and gilding; it has a few pictures, and from its 
roof hangs Michael Angelo’s lamp, said to have given Galileo his 
first idea of a pendulum as he saw it swing. Beneath the clois- 
ters of the Campo Santo are frescoes; among them Orcagna’s 
celebrated “Triumph of Death,” represented as a terrible woman 
with sharp claws and the wings of a bat, carrying her scythe, 
amid kings and priests, huntsmen and troubadours, youths and 
ladies, laying all low before her. Stone sarcophagi, monu- 
ments, and statues stand along the walls, and at one end hang 
heavy chains, which, in the old Italian wars, the Pisans used to 
place across the river as a defence against their enemies. In the 
baptistry the pulpit, the large font, and the floor are rare speci- 
mens of exquisitely carved marble in many colours; above them 
all, called to life by the voice of the sacristan, floated an echo 
which repeated the sounds he uttered in the deep rich tones of an 
organ. 

The railroad took us past this beautiful group again as we left 
Pisa on our way by Carrara to Spezzia. White roads of marble- 
dust, and large blocks of the same material lying on their side, 
showed us we were passing the quarries. Soon after the line ran 
along a valley giving a view of the sea, of undulating hills and 
more distant snow-capped mountains. Near Massa we found 
a land-shp, caused by the heavy rains of the previous night, had 
covered nearly a mile of the line, and destroyed more than one 
bridge. In the dark, and in a storm of fearful wind, we had to 
alight and walk to the end of this land-slip along the edge of a 
high embankment. Another train met us there, and we reached 
Spezzia at last in a perfect gale, with violent rain and storms of 
thunder and lhghtning, such as the brisk waiter at the Croce di 
Malta said had not been known for many years at Spezzia. 

Fain would I tell of all the beauties of Spezzia and its gulf, 
which the sunny calm next day revealed to us—the outlines of 
the Carrara mountains and the Appenines traced in snow, beneath 
which they sloped in purple shades nearly to the sea, while in 
front the wooded hills with their white houses rose above the 
green waters of the bay, over which boats with bright-coloured 
awnings or rich brown sails were skimming. Seldom had we seen 
anything more lovely; but much of this beauty is being destroyed 
by the arsenals and dockyards now building. Spezzia is to be one 
of the principal Italian seaports and inde and the shores of the 
bay are covered with tramways, heaps of earth, and other acces- 
sories to the great work. 

The next day we started in a carriage on our way to Genoa, 
along the Corniche-road, stopping on Sunday at Sestri di Levante, 
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a village described in my note-book as “a halting-place with a 
bay of exquisite blue sea, grey granite sands, poor, ruined houses, 
and uncivilised people.” All the way was beautiful ; mountain and 
river, forests and vineyards, palms and olive-trees, quaint towns 
with picturesque inhabitants, halts beneath shady pergolas, where 
we sketched while our horses were baited, made our three days’ 
journey son. the Riviera most enjoyable. At the end of the 
third we reached Genoa, in heavy rain, and driving along its dirty, 
bustling, narrow streets, mounted by many steps the stairs of the 
Albergo Santa Croce, to a room apparently near the sky, from 
which we looked down upon as great a scene of noise and con- 
fusion as it was easy to imagine. A railway ran along one side 
of the street, at its side passed continually heavy carts and car- 
riages, beyond the railway rose on arches a white marble terrace, 
and beyond it again was the port, crowded with shipping, and 
closed in on two sides by the heights of Genoa. “La superba,” 
a title that had raised my expectations of Genoa’s magnificence to 
a very high pitch, should give place to that of “the busy;” the 
heat, noise, and bustle of Genoa were almost unbearable. In the 
new part of the city, where stands the fine monument of Chris- 
topher Columbus, space is given, but generally the streets are as 
narrow and as dirty as they well can be; the Duomo, with two 
creat lions and griffins at its entrance, is striped with black and 
white; the churches, gorgeous within, are not generally handsome 
without ; there are palaces, one with a wonderfully beautiful white 
marble staircase; but, on the whole, Genoa wasa great disappoint- 
ment to me. In a steamer, gaining beautiful views as we went 
along a sea made like liquid gold by the rising sun, we went from 
Genoa to Nice, with its blue sea, its palm and orange-trees and its 
invalids ; thence, after three days, to Cannes, where hotels and 
villas stretch along its shores of soft brown sands, and the island of 
Ste. Marguerite rises so gracefully {rom the blue sea; from Cannes 
to Marseilles—a Paris by the sea-side—and so on by Arles and 
Avignon along roads bordered by the Rhone, and of a rich red 
soil, to Lyons; a day there, well employed, and we were on our 
road to Paris, then in the full excitement of the Great Exhibition, 
with a temperature of such heat that we gladly left it at the end 
of a week for Amiens, “a busy town with a fine old cathedral, 
containing a curious crucifixion of the thirteenth century, in which 
our Saviour is represented on the cross in a gown of gold reaching 
to his feet!” Krom Amiens we travelled on to Calais, and thence 
two hours brought us once more to our own dear country, looking 
fresh and beautiful in June’s early green. Much had we seen, 
much had we wondered at and admired, grateful were we now for 
the protection that had brought us once more to English scenes, 


and let us hear again the pleasant home-like sound of English 
Voices ! 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF AN ILL TEMPER. 


THaT a sulky temper is a misfortune, is referred by Charles 
Lamb to the category of popular fallacies. He consigns it, in an 
Essay, to the limbo of ai errors. And as he committed that 
Essay to writing, surely, besides the ink from his practised pen, 
there oozed out truth from his finger-ends at every pore. 

A misfortune he does indeed grant a sulky temper to be, and a 
very serious one, to a man’s friends, and to all that have to do with 
him. What Elia demurs to is, that the condition of the man him- 
self is so much to be deplored. What he enforces as true doctrine 
is, the pleasures of sulkiness, 

True, he professes no more of what he calls this grand secret 
than what himself experimented on one rainy afternoon, sulking 
in his study, a week before the essay in question was written. Was 
the cure of that fit of the sullens a blessing? On the contrary, he 
found the humour far too sel{-pleasing, while it lasted, to abandon 
it all at once with the grounds of it. “It is mortifying to fall at 
once from the pinnacle of neglect; to forego the idea of having 
been ill-used and contumaciously treated by an old friend. The 
first sting of a suspicion is grievous; but wait—out of that wound, 
which to flesh and blood seemed so difficult, there is balm and 
honey to be extracted.”* 

It is a remark of Hartley Coleridge’s,t that men who are inly 
conscious of being despicable take it for granted that all their 
fellow-creatures despise them, and hate the whole human race by 
anticipation : such men immersing their souls in wilful gloom, and 
thinking that all joy insults their sullenness. Of these Don John 
in “Much Ado about Nothing” is the type. But they can scarcely 
be said to know the real pleasures of sulkiness—acquaintance with 
which demands a more impulsive, more elastic temperament, with 
its vicissitudes of tone and reactions of feeling; something difler- 
ing not only in degree but in kind from the cynical rascality of 
chronic and irredeemable spite. 

It is to Elia’s representative man, not to Don Pedro’s brother— 
akin (by bend sinister) but less than kind—that Wordsworth’s 
picture will apply, of one 


Steeped in a self-indulging spleen, that wants not 
Its own voluptuousness.t 





* Last Essays of Elia: Popular Fallacies, No. xvi. e 
+ Notes on Shakspeare. t The Excursion, book u. 
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The other species of the gloomy genus might be better indicated 
in the same poet’s stanza, 


Far different we—a froward race, 
Thousands though rich in Fortune’s grace 
With cherished sullenness of pace 

Their way pursue, 
Ingrates who wear a smileless face 

The whole year through.* 


Admirably well says La Bruyére, of the supremacy exercised 
over the home circle by that member of it who, with the strongest 
will, has the worst temper, that “ Dans la société c’est la raison qui 
plie la premiére. Les plus sages sont souvent menés par le plus 
fou et le plus bizarre: Pon étudie son foible, son humeur, ses 
caprices; l'on s’'y accommode, l’on évite de le heurter, tout le 
monde lui céde; la moindre sérénité qui paroit sur son visage lui 
attire des éloges: on lui tient compte de n’étre par toujours insup- 
portable. Il est craint, ménagé, obéi, quelquefois aimé.” + 

A lively essayist takes note of the fact that in the tales read b 
us in boyhood, and still read whenever an opportunity offers itself, 
not one of the fairy godmothers seems to have ever thought of 
bestowing upon the prince or princess, whom she protects, the in- 
valuable gift of a bad temper. And yet, he supposes, few persons 
upon reflection would deny that, for the purpose of securing to its 
fortunate owner something more than his fair share of social 
advantages, it is one of the most useful instruments that exist. ‘The 
accredited phrase by which a man is said to “lose his temper” 
always has struck this essayist as a singularly unhappy one; for, 
on the contrary, in nine cases out of ten, the man exchanges it for 
whatever he may happen to want. “ Our experience of life leads 
us to think that ordinary moralists have not considered temper 
from this point of view with suflicient attention. They are in the 
habit of speaking of it as an infirmity; and so, with respect to the 
man himself, it may be; but with regard to all others, it is not an 
infirmity, but a power.” And of the different forms of bad temper, 
it is demonstrated that peevishness and sulkiness are ten times 
more valuable than evanescent passion, as engines of victory in all 
private contests; so that a sulky or peevish person might contend, 
with some degree of plausibility, that if any form of bad temper 
is a legitimate source of pride, his form, which secures in the fullest 
degree the admitted cals of all bad temper, ought to be the one 
acknowledged as such.t This sulkiness, however, we are advised, 











* Wordsworth’s Poems of Sentiment and Reflection: A Night Thought. 
Les Caractéres de la Bruyére, ch. v., De la Société, &. 

_+ But the essayist points out, as a curious anomaly, that whereas, of the 

erent forms of bad temper, the fiery form is incomparably the least efficient 

for the purposes of social domination, it is yet the only one of which men at any 
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must, to attain to its complete perfection, have a dash, and a con- 
siderable dash, of caprice. A mere leaden sulkiness, like a sky 
which frowns on us from hour to hour without any shifts or 
changes in the grey monotony of its unbroken gloom, draws to 
itself no sympathising vigilance, awakens no speculation, excites 
no interest. '. 

“ But he who rushes suddenly out of dark reserve into cheerful- 
ness and good humour; who is taciturn and unsocial at breakfast, 
lively and affectionate at luncheon, masked again at dinner-time 
by impenetrable clouds, only to resume his gaiety and brilliance 
at supper—there being all the time no reason why these clouds 
should gather, or why, having gathered, they should depart—that 


man, if he manages well, becomes the absolute lord and master of 


the society to which he belongs. What he wishes is the subject — 


of the morning investigation—whether anything or anybody has 
given him offence, the subject of the evening debate. His lower- 
ing brow scatters depression all over the house. His smile lights 
it up into nervous exhilaration. . . . It is true that, after a time, 
the friends and relations of such a person as we have been imagin- 
ing, who belongs to what may perhaps be called, under the cir- 
cumstances, the unfair sex, incline themselves seriously to elude 
the austere attractions of his society by giving him what is popu- 
larly called a wide berth; but this ‘ strategic movement’ only 
causes his influence to press with accumulated weight on the 
gentler subdivision of the family.”* 

Surely a fine furious temper, argues Mr. Thackeray, if accom- 
panied with a certain magnanimity and bravery which often go 
together with it, is one of the most precious and fortunate gifts 
with which a gentlemen or lady can be endowed. The remark is 
made apropos of the old Countess of Kew, on occasion of her 
ladyship giving loose to that energetic temper with which nature 
had given her; a temper which she tied up sometimes and kept 
from barking and biting; but which when unmuzzled was an 
animal of whom all the family had a just apprehension. “ Not one 
of them but in his or her time had been wounded, lacerated, 
tumbled over, otherwise frightened or injured by this unruly 
brute. The cowards brought it sops and patted it; the prudent 
gave it a clear berth, and walked round so as not to meet it; but 
woe be to those of the family who had to bring the meal, and pre- 
pare the litter, and (to speak respectfully) share the kennel with 





time make a boast. “The hot spirit which blazes up in an instant, and is 

pai —_ directly, is often looked upon by its possessor with a certain 
egree of self-complacency, and is a very common attribute of the hero or _ 

hero in novels; whilst no man is ever vain of being peevish or sulky.”—Essay 

on Temper, in Saturday Review, No. 366. 

* Ibid., vol. xiv. p. 532. 
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Lady Kew’s ‘Black Dog’!” And then, in vindication of his 


argument, our master satirist goes on to show that a person always 
ready to fight is certain of the greatest consideration in his or her 
family circle; that the lazy grow tired of contending with him; 
the timid coax and flatter him; and as almost every one is timid 
or lazy, a bad-tempered man is sure to have his own way. “It is 
he who commands, and all the others obey. If he is a gourmand, 
he has what he likes for dinner; and the tastes of all the rest are 
subservient to him. She (we playfully transfer the gender, as a 
bad temper is of both sexes) has the place which she likes best in 
the drawing-room; nor do her parents, nor her brothers and sisters, 
venture to take her favourite chair.” So again we are reminded, 
too truthfully, that if she wants to go to a party, mamma will 
dress herself in spite of her headache; and papa, who hates those 
dreadful soirées, will go up-stairs after dinner and put on his poor 
old white neckcloth, though he has been toiling at chambers all 
day, and must be there early in the morning—he will go out with 
her, we are assured, and stay for the cotillon. If the family are 
taking their tour in the summer, it is she who ordains whither they 
shall go, and where they shall stop. 

If he—to resume the wr wah | interchange of gender—*if he 
comes home late, the dinner is kept for him, and not one dares to 
say a word, though ever so hungry. If he is in a good humour, 
how every one frisks about and is happy! How the servants jump 
up at his bell and run to wait upon him! How they sit up 
patiently, and how eagerly they run out to fetch cabs in the rain! 

hereas for you and me, who have the tempers of angels, and 
never were known to be angry or to complain, nobody cares 
whether we are pleased or not.” Instances follow in proof. Ex. gr., 
our wives go to the milliners and send us the bill, and we pay it; 
our John finishes reading the newspaper before he answers our 
bell, and brings it to us; our sons loll in the arm-chair which we 
should like; our tailors fit us badly; our butchers give us the 
youngest mutton; our tradesmen dun us much more quickly than 
other people’s, because they know we are good-natured; and our 
servants go out whenever they like, and openly have their friends 
to supper in the kitchen. And so, to return to the old Countess: 
“When Lady Kew said Sic volo, sic jubeo, I promise you few 

ersons of her ladyship’s belongings stopped, before they did her 
iddings, to ask her reasons.” * 

In that short-lived periodical of the Year of Revolutions, 
Politics for the People, to which Professors Maurice and Kingsley, 
and Messrs. J. M. Ludlow and E. V. Neale were notable con- 
tnbutors, there used to appear from week to week a series of 
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* The Newcomes, ch. xxxiii. 
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Aphorisms, which we have been in the habit of attributing to 
Mr. Arthur Helps. The advantages of an ill-temper are more 
than once indicated in these fragmentary reflections. 11l-temper 
and discontent, the moralist remarks in one place, generally get 
more than their fair share of the good things of life, and would 
be very serviceable if they did not bite at both ends, tear- 
ing their employers as well as other people. “ An easy-natured 
man who could simulate these evil tempers would thrive upon 
them in this world.”* 

Does not that read. like the author of “Friends in Coungil”? 
Especially when in “Friends in Council” itself we light on such 
an obiter dictum as this: “ An ill-tempered man often has every- 
thing his own way, and seems very triumphant ; but the demon he 
cherishes tears him as well as awes other people.”t In another 
‘oom of the same book Ellesmere asks, “ Is there not a force in ill- 
1umour and unreason to which you constantly see the wisest 
bend?”’t{ A subsequent entry among the Aphorisms already 
quoted, runs to this effect: that as one grows older one learns to 
estimate good-temper properly: one is seldom taught in early life 
to see its full merits—it not being inscribed among the heroic 
virtues. “ Besides, ill-temper in a young person is not that evil to 
his elders that it is to his fellows: and those who are secure from 
its effects are often amused at the exhibition of it.” Children, it 
is therefore suggested, ought to be shown that ill-temper is feeble 
and contemptible; whereas, on the contraty,; they often grow up 
in the delusion that it is rather a fine thing. ‘ You certainly meet 
with many persons who are decidedly vain of their ill-temper, and 
of seeing how it keeps the people about them in order—a pride 
which they might share with any wild animal at large.”§ 

Contemplate for example that delectable specimen of cross- 
grained humanity, Mr. Thackeray’s General Sir George Gorgon 
—who was as dull, stingy, pompous, insolent, i/-tempered a little 
creature as ever was known. “ With such qualities you may 
fancy that he was generally admired in society and by his country. 
So he was: and I never knew a man so endowed whose way 
through life was not safe—who had fewer pangs of conscience— 
more positive enjoyments—more respect shown to him—more 
favours granted to him, than such a one as my friend the general.” | 
On like grounds Mr. Herman Melville contrasts the diverse ex- 
periences in life of two opposite tempers among the ship’s company 
of the Julia. Baltimore, the black cook’s, tribulations were sore 
and steadfast; for him there was no peace by day or night. ‘The 





* Politics for the People, No. 7, p. 128. 

+ Friends in Council, vol. i. book ii. ch. ii. 
Ibid., book i. ch. vii. 
Politics for the People, No. 8, p. 1438. 

| The Bedford-row Conspiracy, ch, i. 
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r fellow was altogether too good-natured. “Say what they 
will about easy-tempered people, it is far better, on some accounts, 
to have the temper of a wolf. Who ever thought of taking liberties 
with gruff Black Dan?’* Sterne even intimates, as usual on old- 
world authority, that “snapping” is physically good for the health, 
and makes Tristram Shandy uneasy at a subsidence of that habit 
on his father’s part, as menacing bodily derangement : “ He forbore 
to snap;-—and as the hasty sparks of temper, which occasion snap- 
ping, so much assist perspiration and digestion, as Hippocrates 
tells us,—he had certainly fallen ill with the extinction of them, 
had not his thoughts been critically drawn off, and his health 
rescued by a fresh train of disquietudes left him,”’t with a legacy 
of a thousand pounds, by his sister Dinah. 

There is certainly, Mr. Disraeli asserts, a dark delight in being 
miserable—a sort of strange satisfaction in being savage, which is 
uncoramonly fascinating. He reckons it to be one of the greatest 
pests of philosophy, that one can no longer be sullen, and most 
sincerely, ipse dixit, does he regret it. To brood over misery—to 
flatter yourself that there is not a single being who cares for your 
existence, and not a single circumstance to make that existence 
desirable; there is wild witchery in it, which he doubts whether 
opium can reach, and is sure that wine cannot. 

All which is but a paraphrase of Elia’s argument, that the first 
thing to aggrandise a man in his own conceit, is to conceive of 
himself as neglected; to undeceive him being to deprive him of 
the most tickling morsel within the range of self-complacency. 
“No flattery can come near it. Happy is he who suspects his 
friend of an injustice; but supremely blest, who thinks all his 
friends in a conspiracy to depress and undervalue him. ‘There is 
a pleasure (we sing not to the profane) far beyond the reach of all 
that the world counts joy—a deep, enduring satisfaction in the 
depths, where the superficial seek it not, of discontent. .. . Reflect 
with what strange injustice you have been treated in quarters 
where (setting gratitude and the expectation of friendly returns 
aside as chimeras) you pretended no claim beyond. justice, the 
naked due of all men. Think the very idea of right and fit fled 
from the earth, and your breast the solitary receptacle of it, till 
you have swelled yourself into at least one hemisphere; the other 
being the vast Arabia Stony of your friends and the world afore- 
said.” And thus to grow bigger every moment in your own con- 
ceit, and the world to lessen; to deify yourself at the expense of 
your species; to judge the world—this, Elia declares to be the 
acme and supreme point of your mystery—these, what he writes 
in capital letters, the true PLEASURES OF SULKINESS. 
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* Omoo; or, Adventures in the South Seas, ch. xi. 
{ Tristram Shandy, vol. iv. ch. xxxi. 


The Young Duke, book v. cb. iv. 
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LORD BYRON 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS CONNECTED WITH HIS NAME. 
1. 


AFTER the lapse of nearly half a century had allowed some 
repose to descend on the tomb in the little church of Hucknal- 
Torkard, the quiet has again been broken, and one in its neigh- 
bourhood may be pardoned for saying a few words in the renewed 
debate—one who is as ardent an admirer of Byron’s genius as 
either M. Taine or Madame Guiccioli; more disposed than the latter, 
however, to take a simple English view of the women related to 
him by legitimate family ties. 

In a a of these, his mother naturally presents herself first 
to the mind, and with her image the misused and much-maligned 
epithet, “ aristocratic,’ ’ disappears from it. Yet Kitty Gordon, as 
her son familiarly called Mrs. Byron, was of a race as ancient as 
his own, and it was a frequent subject of dispute between them 
whether Byron or Gordon was the older and the nobler name. 

But a long Scotch pedigree could not give aristocratic manners 
to “the honourable Mrs. Byron,” as her son designated her, 
although she had no right to the distinctivé epithet. 

Of this Lord Byron seemed himself to be conscious, as he was 
sometimes heard to say, with a comical look, “ Enter the honour- 
able Kitty!” when his corpulent mother, with a rolling gait, came 
into his room. 

A rather sorry picture of the descendants of feudal lords and 
Norman barons is presented to us by the description of Mrs. 
Byron flinging the poker and tongs at her son after an animated 
contest of words with him. 

Perhaps no one could offer a more complete contrast to her than 
the lady who became his mother-in-law. If ever there were a 
gentlewoman and a fine lady it was she. But a fine lady of no 
paltry type. Active and energetic, she could boast of knowing a 
dozen occupations by which she might gain a living. Yet when 
she appeared in some foreign society, her name and rank not 
known, “ On voit qu’elle est noble,” was instantly remarked. 

Natural character, birth, station, made these two women per- 
fectly dissimilar, and education must also have done much to 
strengthen the diversity between them. ‘Territorial rights and 
privileges brought estate and name to the husband of Judith Noel 
nearly forty years after their union. One year of Captain Byron's 
“rakery and extravagance” was sufficient to alienate Catherine 
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Gordon’s property, and to leave her and her son, the future poet, 
with an income of only one hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum. 

Lady Noel, born in the middle of the last century, was the 
eldest of the three daughters of Edward, Lord Wentworth. The 
family hall of that nobleman is in Leicestershire. There she no 
doubt spent with her sisters some years in childhood, happy, we 
may suppose, in spite of the strict methods of education prevailing 
in their day and in their class. 

She had the misfortune to be deprived of her mother when she 
was only ten years old. Lord Wentworth survived his wife about 
a dozen years, and none of his daughters were married at the time 
of his death. But soon after they were all three settled suitably to 
their rank, and the eldest, by her marriage with Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke, was transferred from her midland pastoral county to the 
north and the sea-coast, from Leicestershire to Durham. 

She must, before this period, have been engine at the court 
of all the proprieties, that of Queen Charlotte, and have had a 
due initiation into all that was fashionable in the great world. 
Belonging to a family of some old loyal Whig traditions, and 
having early to take her place at the head of her father’s table, 
she could not but hear a great deal about war on the continent 
and in America from the lips of Chatham and Grenville, North 
and Shelburne. 

Well fitted to be a chatelaine, the lady of a great hall in the 
country, she assumes that position at her husband’s mansion, Sea- 
ham, in Durham. He was of very honourable lineage. His 
family had for many generations intermarried with titled persons, 
and the then Lady Melbourne was his sister. 

In the lands between Tees and Tyne were many noblemen and 
gentlemen who kept up the profuse and stately hospitality of the 
good old days; but none showed in that a more liberal spirit, a 
more hearty goodwill than Sir Ralph Milbanke. He could not 
have been more gladly aided in doing the honours of his house 
than by the lady whom he had chosen. She helped also by her 
taste to improve the house and — One of the deep wind- 
ing dells near them, leading down to the coast, is singularly 
romantic. ‘The village of Seaham lies close upon the coast, and 
its sands and high cliffs are brightened by the purple sea-rocket 
and other gay flowers. 

_ Altogether, the manor of Seaham, with the vale of Daldan and 
its ruined tower of legendary interest, offered to the lover of the 
picturesque what was in no common degree attractive. 

But the pleasures of the country and the charms of aristo- 
cratic life in the great County Palatine, where the bishop, though 
no longer a prince, kept up almost the state of a court, could nut 
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be all sufficient for the lord and lady of Seaham. There must be 
frequent visits to the metropolis. Many changes are noted. The 
American war has closed. The French revolution has opened 
with “its swelling prologue” to a drama that needed many king- 
doms for its stage. Great is the change it brings in all things. 
First, simplicity in dress is insisted on; hoops and high heels, and 
high heads, paint and powder shall go. Before all things, we will 
be short waisted and plain in attire, say the arbiters of the mode. 
And this taste invades literature also, A Scotchman, a plough- 
man, as it seems, is introducing us to a new school of poetry—a 
school that shall triumph. So, let Pitt and Fox contend as they 
may in politics, the new things brought in by that terrible revo- 
lution shall have their day. : 

Sir Ralph Milbanke and his clever lady held by Fox, and at 
length the Durham baronet entered the House of Commons as 
member for Durham. 

Electioneering was no child’s play in those days. It made 
heavy demands on the patience, politeness, and purse of the candi- 
dates for parliament. Sir Ralph spent his money freely. He was 
wealthy, for he had no children—why should he be anxiously 
saving ? 

Lady Milbanke, although of such delicate nerves that the smell of 
tallow-candles made her faint, endured them, and politely endured 
many other disagreeable things in the time of canvassing. 

That she was of peculiarly delicate organisation was proved by 
the bending of the willow wand when carried in her hand, point- 
ing out where a hidden spring of water could be found—a very 
valueless discovery all voters would have said then, as they would 
say now. 

When this pair had enjoyed as much of the respect of the 
world as is bestowed on the high-born and the wealthy ; as many 
of its pleasures as fall to the well-disposed and the cultivated, a 
greater degree of happiness was allotted them than they had 
hitherto known. 

A child was born to their house. A child destined to imherit 
much of this world’s goods with no small portion of its sorrows. 
After having been married many years, Lady Milbanke had a 
daughter, born in 1792, and named Anne Isabella. 

One can readily picture the joy this event brought into the 
family; the anxious tenderness of the mother; the fondness of 
the father; the solicitude of every member of their household; 
the congratulations of relatives and friends, the good wishes of 
Sir Ralph’s tenantry. The mind dwells with satisfaction on this 
scene of past happiness, forgetful for the moment that all who 
shared in it have been long laid at rest in the tomb. 











Il. 


ALL parents desire that their children should be better educated 
than themselves. 

Lady Milbanke’s talents and accomplishments did not prevent 
her from entertaining such a wish—modest with regard to herself, 
ambitious for her daughter. 

The kind of. education given to the latter seems to have been 
very different from her mother’s. Very different also was her 
character. Not lively and energetic, but affectionate and reflec- 
tive. All that perpetual watchfulness could do to prevent her 
from having any desires ungratified, all that constant instruction 
could do to cultivate her talents, was done. Early love for reading 
made the work of education easy to her teachers—made her, in- 
deed, her own teacher in a great measure; for, in after life, she 
has been heard to say that she only knew those things well which 
she had taught herself. 

Byron, in one of those journals which he began from time to 
time, makes a list—it is a remarkable one, but there is a little 
parade in it—of the books he had read at twenty. It is probable 
that at the same age his future wife had read as many. When the 
library at Seaham was transferred to Kirkby Mallory, some one 
who saw the floor of a room covered by the books, exclaimed: 

“What hundreds of volumes! Who could read them all?” 

“T have read them all,” Lady Byron said, quite simply. 

The education of Miss Milbanke, the object of so much love 
and hope, the heiress whom so many regarded as a person of im- 
portance, proceeded like that of other young ladies. She rode, and 
danced, and had masters for accomplishments, and masters also for 
more serious studies. Books, however, were doing more than 
anything else in forming her character. Of literature poetry is the 
essence. It is la fine fleur of books; it is more to us than they 
are, or than is literature. It is the mind of man freed from 
corporeal bonds, permitted to mingle with each individual mind, 
and raise it above the common things of the world. In cultivating 
our love of poetry, we feel that we are impelled by the religious 
impulse that places the spiritual above the sensual. All true! 
And at the period which we have reached, poetry had obtained 
pre-eminence in England as the expression of the mind of the 
time. 

The Scotch ploughman had brought in the era, but his mantle 
had not fallen on any of his countrymen. They sought new 
ening of poetry in Germany. Campbell and Coleridge visited 
that country. Scott inaugurated his splendid career by the trans- 
lation of a German ballad, and adopted some of his medigval tastes 
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from a German play on the robber-nobles, then in vogue, and 
poured out in rapid succession his rhymed romances. Thoroughly 
appreciated on their publication they were, and dear will they ever 
be to all lovers of a simple strain. 

But what turned Scott from the path he was treading so suc- 
cessfully? What made Rogers, Campbell, Coleridge, Southey, 
Moore, raise their heads and look around with something like 
fear? The fear of the prophets when they found that Saul was 
among them. They hear one who with 


Rude:clash strikes the lyre, 
And sweeps with hurried hand its strings, 


and all Britain is listening to him—to him alone! Shall all the 
other poets then fold their hands and keep silence? No! they 
will not be so scared. Is not this a false prophet, regal as his brow 
appears? ‘The pocts will continue their work. “ Not I,” says 
candid Walter Scott. ‘ Prose henceforward for me.” 

The new poet thus feared and admired was Lord Byron, the 
author of “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 

A young lady of that period, who could read Virgil with ease 
in the original, who had learnt also to appreciate Milton by the 
exquisitely modulated voice of Mrs. Siddons, might yet be dis- 

osed to delight in what were more like “native wood-notes 
wild” of the poets of her day. 

This would be more particularly the case with one who lived 
much in a district rich in old traditions and in legendary lore con- 
nected with its rugged dales and crumbling ruins. 

If, then, the young heiress of Seaham allowed herself to be 
captivated amidst her studies and her pleasures by the ever-vary- 
ing minstrelsy of the time, how should she be able to resist the 
power of the bolder note that rose above it all? that seemed in- 
spired by a deeper feeling than that which animated any other 
bosom. The note, bold and deep and strong, re-echoing far, came 
from one in her own class—a class cultivating the graces, but from 
which genius has often turned away with disdain. 

Common report tells Miss Milbanke that the new poet is first of 
all, and above all, a lord, but a mysterious one, having few friends 
among his peers, and mingling little in the so called “ great 
world.” Happy are they who ever catch a glimpse of him in 
society. If, however, he is to be seen in any suitable to him, it 
will be that in which she moves. 

England had now reached a glorious epoch. The war against 
the French had come to an end. The revolution was vanquished. 
The dandies, impersonated in the regent, were in the ascendant, 
and London was radiant with rejoicings. 


Taking her’ part in these, the heiress of Seaham preserves 4 
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demeanour modestly undemonstrative; yet she is not unobserved, 
and has several suitors for her hand. They are discarded, and 
who shall win her, no one knows. She herself knows not—=still, 
she is not fancy free. Childe Harold had captivated her. 

She had not moved so much in fashionable circles without 
having seen Lord Byron. Byron—Harold—they were one; if 
not in all men’s eyes, at least in all women’s. Other noble lords 
and gentlemen walked abroad with only the outer man revealed; 
here was one who went open vested—the soul in his bosom laid 
bare. It is true that, in making a clean breast of it to the world, 
he had rather made undue parade of his sins—but there was 
something fascinating in that too. He was not worse than his 
peers and compeers, only more candid than they. 

Poems on Eastern subjects follow his first poem in quick suc- 
cession—poems that glow with passion, whilst they glitter like 
the waves breaking in sunshine around the isles of Savet which 
he delighted in describing. 

After the publication of “The Bride of Abydos,” we find these 
words in his journal: “ Yesterday, a very pretty letter from Anna- 
bella. What an odd situation ours, without a particle of love on 
either side. She is a very superior woman, and very little 
spoiled, which is strange in an heiress, a girl of twenty, a peeress 
shat is to be in her own night, an only child, and a savante that 
has always had her own way. She isa poetess, a mathematician, 
a metaphysician, yet, with all, very kind, generous, and gentle, 
with very little pretension. Any other head would be turned 
with half her acquisitions and a tenth of her advantages.” 

The cool judgment this of a discriminating man of the world, 
but not of a man in love. After the publication of his next 
poem, we find in his journal: “A letter from Bella; I shall be 
in love with her again, if I don’t take care.” 

Some time after we find another entry in it: “ My affairs stand 
thus: to-morrow I shall know whether a circumstance of im- 
portance enough to change all my plans will occur or not.” 

This refers to his second proposal for Miss Milbanke. He was 
accepted, and in January, 1815, they were married. 


ITT, 


In the January that followed that of this union, the English 
world of fashion, and of no fashion—of high and of low literature 
—was talking more of Lord and Lady Byron than of any other 
persons. They had separated never to meet again. 

Lady Byron, taking with her her infant daughter of a few 
weeks old, had returned to her parents. Lady Milbanke’s 
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brother having died a few months before, she mherited his 
estates, and she and Sir Ralph had taken the name of Noel—a 
name which Lord Byron also subsequently assumed with his own, 

In vain throughout the British dominions did men and women 
wrangle about Lord and Lady Byron. They were evidently dis- 
puting on thatof which they knew nothing. Two proud spiriis 
met—and had parted. Cannot the world be satisfied to know 
that, and know no more? 

The public will not be satisfied. It persists in asking: Which 
is plaintiff—which is defendant? Yet that matter was made clear 
enough, one would think, when Lord Byron wrote of his lady: 


Serenely purest of her sex that live, 
Yet wanting one sweet virtue, to forgive. 


Was not this pleading guilty—owning the need of forgiveness— 
making himself the defendant? Yes; but he thinks he might be 
forgiven—that there are extenuating circumstances. 

In this peculiar case, however, the plaintiff is judge, and will 
not admit them. ‘Then the defendant takes on himself to be 
judge also, pronouncing on himself sentence of banishment beyond 
the seas for the term of his natural life. 

In a meluncholy mood, his eyes dropping tears, as he tells us, 
he takes his lyre and makes a last appeal to his wife in the cele- 
brated “ Fare thee well!” rs 

It is not to be wondered that Byron, leaving his native land 
with such a strain as that borne to the shore from his ship, was 
leaving also thousands of admirers, stout to maintain that the 
question of plaintiff and defendant had not been settled. Still 
less can we be surprised that, after the lapse of nearly half a 
century since that strain was heard, even its dim reverberation 
over graves should stir the hearts of many with the old feeling of 
doubt on which side the wrong lay. 

He went—and his life afterwards is only too fully known to us. 
He has himself revealed enough of his one year of married life to 
make us aware how terrible a trial it must have been to the young 
wife. 

In one of his letters, we find this passage in reference to the 
stock market: “I believe this is a good time for selling out, and I 
hope so—first, because I shall see you; and next, because I shall 
receive certain moneys on behalf of Lady Byron, the which will 
materially conduce to-my comfort.” He then proceeds to describe 
a large, fashionable, drunken, dinner party. 

There is at this time in his letters some harping on his wile’s 
uncle and his ducats, which is not very noble; but when a man’s 
door is almost daily beset with duns, and his house nine times in 
one year in possession of bailifls, it is enough to make him a little 














ignoble in his thoughts—perhaps a little so in word and act 
towards his lady, whose money he so much needed. 

However, we will not dwell on this, but take the “Fare thee 
well” for the utterance of a genuine feeling of the moment. 

His wife returned to her parents, resolute to fulfil the new duty 
which had devolved on her—the education of her daughter. 

Sir Ralph and Lady Noel have left Seaham, and have gone to 
reside at Kirkby Mallory, Lord Wentworth’s seat in Leicester- 
shire. 

Again a child’s voice is heard in the old mansion; but she, who 
was the little girl sixty years ago, is now the grandmamma. She, 
however, was not a lonely child; she was happy in having sisters 
and a brother. 

The little creature now in the large hall is solitary; for what- 
ever number of grown persons may be around a child, it is solitary 
without another child. 

Such had been the mother’s fate, such the father’s. 

It is probable that Lady Byron, out of her many reflections on 
education, might discover that there was something unfavourable 
in that circumstance. 

We say out of her many reflections on that subject. For it had 
become, as it seemed to her, the one thing of moment in her life. 
Education taken as the training of the human being by the in- 
fluence of all that is around him, and by the example of the 
persons with whom he comes into contact, has a value far beyond 
that of mere teaching or instructing. In it Byron may be looked 
on as unfortunate. In it his daughter, whose natural character 
strongly resembled his, may be looked on as singularly fortunate. 

She resembled the poet also in her features and countenance. 
The poet is the diviner, and unquestionably he had divined truly 
when he wrote: 

Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may’st see, 


Still thy heart will fondly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 


But Lady Byron generously determined, for the sake of others, 
to allow no outward sign of the trembling pulse. She gave herself 
to her books of education, and to her duties to her father and 
mother. 

With all this, although in her immediate circle she could not 
but be known as the party who was in the right in the separation, 
among the general public many voices were against her. 

In the aristocratic class many men looked hardly on a woman 
able to take her stand firmly and inflexibly on the self-respect 
which forbade her to submit to wrong, and who legalised the 
position which she had taken by making Byron’s daughter a 
ward of chancery, thus removing her from his control. 
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The child could not but be an object of much interest to him, 
however free he must have been from all solicitude about her 
bringing up. Presenting herself to his mind, she must take 
there a poetical form—must become an ideal being. 

He opens his second Pilgrimage with a tenderer and truer note 
than any he had before struck: 

Ts thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child, 
Ada, sole deugiter of my house and heart ? 
When last -I saw th young blue eyes, they smiled, 


And then we parted—not as now we part— 
But with a hope——” 


He closes this Pilgrimage as he began it: 


Thou art the friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend ; 
Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold, 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend 
And rush into thy heart when mine is cold. 


Whilst for some years he was sending into the world poems of 
all kinds, pathetic, sarcastic, humorous, bringing his little daughter 
no more into his verses, her education was ‘advancing i in the quiet 
hall. 

She was only too clever, and it was desirable to teach her little, 
rather than much. 

Again comes forward the mother’s wish to make her child’s 
education better than her own. She had had little teaching in 
feminine manual occupations, and she took care that the little Ada 
should be made clever in using her needle, so that her tasks might 
be varied and amusing, not altogether bookish. Scientific works 
suited to her capacity were early put into her hands, and the 
reason was developed more than the imagination. 

She is proceeding thus steadily under ‘her mother’s eye, and has 
reached her ninth spring, when England is startled throughout 
its length and breadth by the tidings of the death of Lord Byron. 
Young men and women weep. “All generous hearts exclaim, 
‘‘ Nothing in his life became him like the leaving of it!—the lay- 
ing it down in the cause of oppressed Greece.” 

Here we cannot but ask, Did not the little girl see something 
unusual during that time in her mother’s face? 

She must have done so, but childhood, though quick to per- 
ceive, is quick to forget, and we may be sure that the poet's 
widow would have no desire to leave on her daughter's memory 
any impression of undue emotion shown on this event. A solemn 
event, which she felt deeply. 

Although the dignitaries who ruled over Westminster Abbey 
would not permit Byron’ s remains to be interred there, Notting- 
hamshire was not disposed to accept without some protest’ the slight 
cast On a name that was the boast of all within its bounds. 
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When at last the poet’s funeral took place, there was formed, un- 
bidden, a procession to attend it to the church of Hucknal- 
Torkard greater than had ever been seen before in the county. 


IV. 


Lavy Noew died before Lord Byron sank under his efforts in 
the cause of an oppressed people, and Sir Ralph Noel died in the 
following year. 

At thirty-three the heiress of Seaham stood alone and inde- 
pendent in the world. Her short life of fashion was brought 
speedily to a close ten years before, and she never again knew 
what a life of fashion was—she the peeress, and the inheritor of 
estates in several counties. 

It was soon made clear to her by her legal advisers that, as far 
as a man in her father’s station could be insolvent, he was so at the 
time of his death. Such was the result of the stately, bountiful 
hospitality that he had kept up, and of his electioneering cam- 
paigns. 

Directed by her lawyers, Lady Byron sold the estate of Sea- 
ham—an estate now so administered by its owners, that it is said 
to bring them a princely income. It could not be in her nature to 
regret a step meant to be in the right, but she must have felt that 
if ever true and loyal affection had been given her, it was in her 
girlhood there. 

All that Goldsmith so feelingly described in ‘ The Deserted 
Village” was realised at Seaham in the carrying out of new plans. 
To this she sometimes touchingly adverted, and thus did the lands 
of Seaham pass from the Milbankes, who had held them for two 
centuries, 

Here some might be disposed to find the most interesting point 
in Lady Byron’s life. Have we not all been touched by the simple 
owe of the old Durham ballad of “ Lord Derwentwater’s Good 

ight?” Shall we, then, refuse our sympathy to a gentle lady 
making an appeal to us like his? 

No more along the banks of Tyne 
Pll rove in autumn gray, 
No more [ll hear at early dawn 
The lavrocks wake the day. 
Farewell to pleasant Daldan tower, 
My father’s ancient seat, 
Another now must call thee his, 
Which gars my heart to greet. 
Farewell each friendly, well-known face, 
My heart has held so dear, 


My tenants now must leave the place, 
Or hold their lives in fear. 


Still, under different aspects, does life reproduce the same re- 
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sults. The rebel lord and the once-beloved young heiress come 
before us with the same demand for a common feeling of compas- 
sion. Flux and reflux go on in things external. We think we 
hold them in our power, and at last it is proved to us that we hold 
nothing but the spirit within our bosom. 

Derwentwater sought some courage to bear his ills by remind- 
ing his friend: 

Since Fate has put us down, 


If thou and | have lost our lands, 
King James has lost his crown. 


Lady Byron, inheriting the spirit that belonged to the motto of 
the Milbankes, “ Resolute and firm,” did not look back regretfully 
on the past. Laying rather to heart the motto of the other side 
of her family, the Noels, “ Pensez a bien,” she persevered hope- 
fully in the great task of her daughter’s education—a task which 
the extraordinary cleverness of the pupil rendered more than 
usually interesting and more than usually difficult. Her talent 
was not entirely inherited from her father. Much of it came 
from her mother, whose intellectual powers and attainments were 
often overlooked by those who observed her only as a woman 
simply occupied in endeavouring to do good. 

But Miss Byron’s education proceeded well in spite of occasional 
interruptions from delicate health. She became a good mathema- 
tician, and obtained a reputation for s6 rhuch scientific knowledge, 
that a book connected with science, that was at one time in vogue, 
was attributed to her. She had, however, no desire to compete 
with men in such matters, and was the first to acknowledge on 
what slight grounds a woman might obtain credit for more 
scientific knowledge than she possesses. In music she was a pro- 
ficient, being a fine player on the harp. When she was presented 
at the court of Queen Adelaide, and begun to appear in society in 
London, we are well assured that no one had ever before appeared 
in any circle in England who awakened more interest than she 
did: she, the Ada, who had become a household name in the 
homes of our land since her father’s death. 

At twenty years of age she was married with Lady Byron’s 
approbation, and thus the object of so much solicitude was re- 
moved from under her care, but removed in that way which is 
satisfactory to all mothers. 

If Byron, who so sickened at the restoration of the Bourbons in 
France, had lived until this period, we hardly know what he 
would have thought of public matters) When Miss Byron's 
grandmother appeared in the world of fashion, the French revolu- 
tion had not shown its formidable aspect. When her mother took 
her place in it, the revolution was looked on as completely con- 
quered; and now, when she of the third generation appears on the 
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scene, it is 1830, and that revolution has again asserted itself by a 
terrific outburst. 

Whatever the pvet-politician might have thought of the esta- 
blishment of the citizen monarchy, it was certainly looked on by 
Lady Byron as giving the best hope for liberal institutions in 
France. Always alive to politics, she regarded the changes going 
on in that country with an interest only second to that which she 
felt in those going on in England. 

She was now alone and unoccupied; able to give her mind and 
her means to whatever might seem to her to be good. The good 
that she could do must be private, not public, and nothing seemed 
to her better than giving aid to the cause of education among the 

or. Henceforward she made that, more than anything else, the 
Seinen of her life. 

She was most liberal with her purse in founding schools, and in 
supporting them on her own estates and in other places. 

No one more heartily than she accepted as a law the doctrine 
that “property has its duties as well as its rights,” and no one 
more completely carried out the spirit of that law. 

In the emancipation of the negroes in America she took a deep 
interest, and her money was not wanting to aid in that cause, 

Happy she could not but have been at this period of her life in 
the feeling of being useful to others—of striving to advance the 
cause of humanity. 

When some one once spoke in her presence of life as a Field of 
Battle, she said that she should rather compare it to a Field of 
Grain, in which much was to be reaped. A just thought, even if 
what we reap were for this world! But we have to learn that 
what we reap is for Eternity; that it is from the harvest of our 
sotrows that we bear in the ripened grain with our heads bowed 
down under its weight. 

To this teaching Lady Byron had to submit. A grief greater 
than any she had yet experienced fell on her just when age was 
beginning for her. 

Her daughter, after some months of suffering, died, as her father 
had died, at thirty-seven. 

The public had dared to talk pryingly and curiously of Lady 
Byron’s first sorrow, the blight of her married life, but now, from 
her affliction, all drew back in reverent pity. 

Observations on her life after this would be impertinent. It is 
enough to know that she continued, as far as failing health per- 
mitted, to do some service in the good causes she had had so long 
at heart. 

She was often in her latter days at Brighton, and she found 
much gratification in the preaching of the late Frederic Robertson. 
But the consolations of religion must have come to her from a 
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much higher source than the pulpit, however eloquent the preacher, 
She did not take to religion from that feeling of loathing of the 
world that comes to us in a great sorrow, and we take up pious 
books because others are distasteful. Her reading of religious 
works had been extensive, and she said that she held “ Barclay’s 
Apology for the Quakers” to be one of the best books of piety that 
she ued; thus showing how free she was from the bigotry 
that can see nothing good out of the pale of its own church. There 
could not have been any one who held aught of Tartufferie in 
more contempt than she did. But as much as possible in religious 
quiet, she spent the few years that remained to her after the cath 
of her daughter. 

She died in London, and was interred at Kensal Green. 

Byron proved himself the true Vates when, addressing his 
daughter, he said: 

My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 


And reach into thy heart when mine is cold, 
A token and a tone even from thy father’s mould. 


She desired to be buried in his tomb at Hurknal-Torkard, and 
she was so. 

Although on the first of these pages the name appears of the 
Italian countess who has lately assumed the right of speaking about 
Lord Byron, no wish is felt to enter on any controversy on that 
lady’s opinions about his marriage: “Such controversy would be 
only too derogatory to the memory of Lady Byron. 

In but a few years after her death she seemed to be forgotten by 
the general public; that she was not so by those who had known 
her personally has been proved by more than one hand on the 
instant that injustice seemed to be done her character. 

‘“Vesprit est une dignité,” says a French writer, and we all 
assent to the truth of the words, and feel that this is a dignity 
which may carry us down to posterity. 

What a pity that Goodness is not also a Dignity to be honoured 
in the future as in the present ! 

But the great heirs of the fame that Intellect brings take their 
place alone in the Temple of Fame, and the best of wives have no 
name in its echoes as the centuries pass on, ringing out loudly, and 
more loudly, the chosen ones of Renown. 





